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Story Hours at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


By Anna Curtis Chandler 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“MY mother says she likes to have me come to 
the Museum and I’d much rather come here 
than go to the movies,”’ said one of my little Sunday 
story-hour monitors the other day, and she has 
really voiced the attitude of most of the children. 
Two series of story hours have been established 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York City, 
through the efforts of Mr. Kent, director of the 
educational work. Each Sunday afternoon at three 
o'clock is the story hour in the lecture hall for chil- 
dren and grown-ups, and many come—boys and girls, 
mothers and fathers, and teachers—over six hundred 
almost every Sunday. The stories, which | write or 
adapt, I try to make straightforward, dramatic, and 
as beautiful as possible; they entertain, and at the 
same time instruct, without the children’s realizing 
itin any irksome way. There are stories of kings and 
queens, of brave knights, of painters and sculptors, 
legends which have grown up with the nations,— 


all full of color and life and all illustrated after the 
story with slides. At the close of each story hour 
the audience is told just what to see in the Museum 
galleries to illustrate the story they have heard. 

How they do appreciate—little people as well as 
bigger ones—not only the paintings and the sculp- 
ture, but the pottery, armor, silverware, furniture, 
Chinese porcelains, Japanese lacquer ware, tapes- 
tries and rugs, learning that art does not consist only 
of painted and carved pictures, but of woven ones 
as well, of wood carvings, iron work, glassware, etc. 
They learn how to see beauty of workmanship, color, 
and design, and when they have learned how to see 
it, they enjoy it and look for it elsewhere. 

Some one may ask: ‘“‘How can you reach so 
varied an audience—of so many different ages?” 
I try to write or adapt the stories with that in view 
and have in each one something that will appeal 
to all, although perhaps one story as a whole may be 
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A Wednesday Children’s Hour 


better suited to the smaller children and another to 
_ the older ones. As for the grown people, I find that 
mothers, fathers, and teachers, and men and women 
by themselves like to hear a story almost as well as 
the children, and some of them come every Sunday. 
Personal contact with the children, their parents, 
and teachers has been the secret of a great part of 
the growth of interest in the story hours. 

Of course the question of discipline comes in 
with a large audience, but I have very little trouble. 
I arrive early, superintend the seating of the children, 
and they have all learned that I mean what I say! 
Also, all are so interested in the story that they pay 
sattention. When I show the illustrative slides and 
ithe “movie’’ element comes in, I give the children 
a chance to talk with me, and then it is that my 
monitors are of great help. These monitors—four- 
teen or fifteen boys and girls—feel that they are 
quite as much interested in the Museum’s welfare 
as the Trustees! Each Sunday, before the story, 
I give out certain duties and station the children 
at various posts. There are monitors who take the 
numbers of the schools represented, floor and gallery 
ushers— one of whom, six years old, wears rubbers 
to be more quiet—peanut and publicity monitors, 
etc. There are three ranks of monitorship: pages, 
squires, and knights, distinguished by blue, red, and 
white ribbons, respectively, and they graduate from 
pages to squires, from squires to knights, according 
to the increase of their knowledge of the Museum 
galleries, and their behavior. Not long ago they 


knighted the director of the educational work in the 
Museum and dubbed him ‘Lord of High Degree,” 
decorating him with a badge composed of their 
three colors! Their pledge is: ‘I vow to be earnest 
in my desire to learn about objects of art in this 
Museum and to see beauty everywhere; -to be honest, 
punctual, courteous, and steadfast.’’ The ages of 
these pages, squires, and knights range from six 
years to sixteen, and they come every Sunday and 
also every Wednesday when I hold in one of the 
class rooms a children’s hour, which any one who 
has been present the preceding Sunday may at- 
tend. 

The children’s hours are based on the story 
hours and we act out the story, play the Museum 
game, which consists of taking the pose of or describ- 
ing objects in the galleries illustrating the story, 
put puzzles together, draw from objects which have 
to do with the story they have heard the previous 
Sunday, model in clay once a month, and always 
go into the galleries to see the objects to which I 
have referred at the story hour. A Thursday 
afternoon children’s hour for the members’ children 
is conducted in the same way and is based upon the 
Saturday story hour for members’ children, which 
differs from the Sunday story hour only in the fact 
that after the story the children with accompanying 
adults are taken in groups into the galleries to see 
the illustrative objects. These story hours and 
children’s hours are more far-reaching than we can 
judge. They not only keep the children from the 
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streets and get them into the habit of coming to 
the Museum, but they give them happiness and 
teach them to see with their eyes and with their 
fingers as well, they create ideals, further ambitions, 
and train towards citizenship. _ 

Based upon the story hours and in close co-opera- 
tion with them is the work with the elementary 


Bronx saying that it was ‘‘on Thoird Avenoo,” and 
many have visited it for the first time this year. 
One little fifth grade child said on her first visit: 
“O-o-h! It’s just like a Fairy Palace!’ 

So, with the story hour as a center around which 
moves the rest of the children’s work, I do feel very 
optimistic in its steady growth and splendid results; 


Some of the Little Monitors Acting Out the King Lear Story 


schools from which classes come to correlate their 
history, geography, English, and drawing,—the Mu- 
seum work making the school studies much more 
vivid and real. Often I go into the schools and tell 
a story showing what our story hours are like and 
getting the children to come to see the illustrative 
material at the Museum. Some of the children have 
no idea where the Museum is, one little boy in the 


and I think it is encouraging that not only in our 
country are children being taught through stories 
and the resulting phases of the work, how to see and 
appreciate beauty and to form ideals, but thatjin 
the East—in China and even in Russia—there,is 
the desire to reach children in the same way;' and 
all of this work directly bears upon future citizen- 
ship. 
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‘“‘T HAVE stood for freedom—freedom cannot perish. 
I have stood for honor—honor must endure; 
But my children starve, the children who should 
cherish 


For the world’s tomorrow my spirit flaming—pure. 


You who sit in safety, you whose babes are fed, 
You who by the peril of other men are free, 
Listen to my living, ere the hour be sped, 

Lest you hear forever the silence of my dead. 
Serbia, Serbia, God hears. Do we ?”’ 
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Studies in Art Appreciation 
By C. Edward Newell, Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


Holy Night 


ty all pictures of the nativity perhaps none is 

more popular with little children than ‘‘Holy 
Night.”’ It becomes even more attractive when the 
story is well developed and the symbolism and 
meaning of every feature is understood. Do not 
force this information upon the children but: bring it 
about through an easy story-telling method. 


Suggestive Method of Study 


Frame your questions in such a manner as to 
have the children see the baby first, then the mother, 
then the other figures and details. 

Do you see a baby in this picture? Is this a very 
tiny baby? On what is the baby lying? Is not this 
a queer bed for a baby?” What is the baby’s mother 
doing? Can you find two men near you in the pic- 
ture? What has one of the men in his left hand? 
Where is his right hand? Is another younger man 
looking at him? Can you find the shepherds’ dog? 
Can you find a second woman in the picture? What 
has she in one hand? What is in the basket? Why 
and to whom did she bring the two little doves? 
Where was the Christ Child born? What tells us 
that it is the beginning of a new day? Where is the 
lightest part of the picture? Why? Why does the 
woman with the basket lift her hand? In one corner 
of the picture are angels. Why have they come? 
Can you find flowers and growing plants in another 
corner of the picture? Can you find stone steps and 
a large stone pillar? Can you find Joseph and a 
donkey? Perhaps you can see some cattle and 
another man tending them. What shows that Mary 
loves the little Jesus very much? Do you think the 
picture contains a very brilliant light? Where does 
the light come from? Why is the baby Jesus so 
light? Does everything else in the picture seem to be 
lighted from this one center? What other light is 
breaking over the distant hills? Were you ever 
awake before sunrise in the morning? How did the 
sky look? Was it ofa pretty color? 


The Story of the Picture 


Throughout all Judea had gone forth a summons 
that all inhabitants meet in their own home cities to 
be taxed. The order of the ruler must be obeyed 
and so from the region of Galilee Joseph and Mary 

had gone up to Bethlehem. As they arrived in the 


evening they could find ‘“‘no room at the inn.”’ All 
available room seemed to be taken. Accordingly 
they sought refuge in the old ruin of a once famous 
building. In that country such ruins served as 
stables. Here the little Christ Child was born. The 
manger in which the child lies is made of rough wood, 
and he lies upon a bundle of straw and corn husks. 
The mother kneels beside him and has taken him 
into her arms, gazing upon him with love and rapture. 
In front of the manger are two shepherds and their 
faithful dog; standing against the column in the 
middle distance is a young woman who has come 
bearing a present of two turtle doves in a basket. 
Mary will take the doves to the temple as her first 
offering after the birth of her little Jesus. The 
woman is dazzled by the light and lifts her hand to 
shield her eyes. The shadow cast by her hand upon 
the side of her face and shoulder, and the muscular 
contraction of the face, indicate that the light is very 
strong. 

The young shepherd in the center turns his face 
away from the light and looks up at his older com- 
panion as though bewildered, while the older seems 
to be drawing up his mantle from behind as though to 
shut out the light. 

At the top of the picture are five angels hovering 
and singing the “Gloria in Excelsis,’’ all of them 
lighted by the rays of the Child. Everything the 
light touches gleams. -The cave was ‘“‘filled with a 
light more beautiful than the glittering of lamps and 
candles, brighter than the light of the sun.” It 
glances upon the woodwork of the manger, on the 
head of the dog near the shepherd, upon the stone 
steps in the foreground and upon the growing plants 
and flowers. The only light that does not come from 
the manger is that of the distance, where over the 
hills the sky is flushing with the dawn of a new day. 


The Story of the Artist 

It is said that no picture in the world is so uni- 
versally liked and so often printed as ‘‘Holy Night.’ 
It is called a masterpiece and the artist who painted 
it was named Antonio Lieto but was called Correggio 
(kor red’ jo). 

He was born in a town of that name in Italy two 
years after America was discovered by Columbus. 
We know little about this man accept that he lived a 
gentle and a happy life and died when not quite 
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Holy Night Antonio Lieto Correggio 
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forty.% There is no other great artist in history who 
was so largely self-taught as Correggio. 

“Holy Night’? was painted when the artist was 
about thirty years of age. It was painted as an 
altarpiece and placed over the altar in a chapel of the 
church at San Prospero at Reggio near the artist’s 
house. After one hundred and ten years the picture 
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was stolen and taken" tof al place called}, Modena. 
Here after another hundred and ten years a German, 
Augustus III, Elector of Hanover! purchased ‘Holy 
Night’”’ together with nearly one hundred other 
pictures. These pictures were then taken from Italy 
into Germany and ‘‘Holy Night’,was placed in the 
Royal Gallery, Dresden, where it still remains. 
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A Christmas Custom in Serbia 


HEN Mara opened her eyes the sun was already 
shining in at the window. Mara blinked 
sleepily at it for a moment, and then both eyes flew 
wide open, and she called out in her high, clear voice, 
“‘Mother’s Day!” 

An instant later she clapped her hand over her 
mouth, and looked at the kitchen door. She hoped 
mother had not heard. Perhaps she hadn’t, for she 
took no notice. Only a pan rattled and if mother 
smiled at the fire she may have been thinking of one 
of Uncle Milosh’s jokes. So Mara slipped over 
cautiously and shook her brother Milan by the 
shoulder, whispering softly, ‘‘Mother’s Day!’ Milan 
laughed and waked Stevanka and little Bora. Bora 
was only two, and he was so excited that Mara had to 
pull the blanket over his head, or mother must 
surely have heard him. 

They did not waste any time in dressing; their 
fingers fairly flew. Mara helped Bora. She was a 
big girl of twelve years old. Milan was eleven and 
Stevanka was nearly nine, so of course they did not 
need to be helped. Presently all four trooped into 
the kitchen. They tried to behave just as usual, 
but Stevanka would laugh right out every once in a 
while, and two or three times Bora made such a queer 
noise, something between a laugh and a crow, that 
mother’s shoulders shook, though she managed to 
keep her face straight. And when father came in, 
after one quick look at the children’s bright faces, 
he smiled at mother and then quietly sat down to 
breakfast. 

Father went right out, as soon as they had finished 
breakfast. When Mara had helped her mother with 
the dishes she followed the other children into their 
bedroom. From asecret hiding place Mara pulled out 
a long silk cord. Milan already had some stout 
twine in his hand, and Stevanka a strip of unbleached 


linen; as for Bora, he had a piece of rope almost as 
big as himself. Mara tried to persuade him to take 


something smaller, but no—his heart was set on the 
big rope. Then they all stood, peeping around the 
edge of the door, at mother, and dodging back 
whenever she turned her head that way. At last, 
and it seemed after ages to them, mother sat down 
in a chair with her back to the door of the bedroom. 
The time had come. Mara’s eyes danced, Milan 
gave a smothered snort, Stevanka giggled, and Bora 
crowed; but mother must have been thinking of 
something very deeply, for she never noticed. Then 
on tiptoe the children stole forward, and when they 
were quite near, they threw themselves on mother 
with shouts of laughter, and in a moment Mara’s 
silk cord, Milan’s twine, and Stevanka’s strip of linen 
were around her, and she was tied fast in her chair. 
Bora stumbled over his big rope and sat down on the 
floor; but he got up again and put the rope around 
mother’s feet; then, laughing and shouting, little 
Bora danced all around the room. 

Mother seemed to be very much frightened and 
she struggled-ever so hard to get loose, but somehow, 
though she did not seem really to be tied so very tight, 
she could not. 

Then Mara said: “Mother, please, give me a 
present and I will untie you,’’ and each of the other 
children said the same thing. Mother scolded a 
great deal, but all the time her eyes were smiling; 
and at last she put her hand under her skirt and pulled 
out a beautiful handkerchief for Mara to wear over 
her head. Mother seemed to have no trouble at 
all in getting a hand free to do that. Milan got a 
big, red apple and some walnuts, Stevanka, a bunch 
of flowers. By that time mother was nearly free, and 
all at once she jumped up and took little Bora in 
her arms and kissed him, and when she put him dowp 
he held clutched in his two chubby hands a great 
golden orange. That is the way Serbian children 
get their Christmas presents. They do not hang up 
their stockings on Christmas Eve, nor have a Christ- 
mas tree; but the second Sunday before Christmas 
is Mother’s Day, and next Sunday is Father’s Day. 
The people who live on the farms give their children 
only fruit and flowers, or some little thing like Mara’s 
handkerchief. It is the remembrance of Christmas 


time and not the size of the gift that they think most 
about. 
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Social Enterprises 


of Little Children 


By Alice M. Krackowizer, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


The Free Period as a Social Enterprise 
(Concluded) 


The following day the free period was inaugurated 
by a discussion furnishing the motive for some 
spontaneous expression in language. The teacher 
listed on the blackboard—(functional reading)—the 
project each child had chosen for himself. 
projects will be recorded elsewhere.) 

The necessity for working quietly, for staying 
by one’s choice, for willingness to co-operate and to 
help others, for waiting for one’s material and aid 
from the teacher,—this formed part of the discussion. 
The question, ‘‘Are you sure you have thought out 
what you want to do?” preceded the permission to 
go ahead. The use of the typewriter and the print- 
ing press brought up a question of social ethics,— 
of limited numbers working with one material, of 
quietly awaiting one’s turn, of ability in the mean- 
time to keep one’s self profitably occupied. 

At the close of the period another ethical situa- 
tion had arisen. There had been a disturber of the 
peace. The children decided in open meeting that 
they could not have him walking about ‘‘bothering”’ 
them, and that he was evidently not ready for his 
privilege. He was told by the children that the 
next day he must remain seated quietly with a book 
in a certain chair. The children saw to it that 
their decision was carried out. 

Several of the girls had no ideas for the work of 
the period. They came to the teacher to be given 
work to do. She made several suggestions in the 
attempt to set them upon their feet. They finally 
decided to draw pictures representing their trip to 
the park on the previous day. 

The signal chosen by the teacher for the closing of 
the free period was a chord on the piano. When it 
was given, the children naturally looked up from 
their work. It was explained that this would be the 
simplest way of communicating with every one. 
Later on, it became necessary to send a child around 
to a few who were inattentive or too much absorbed 
in their work to stop when the signal was given. 


THE FREE PERIOD INAUGURATED. 


(These 


When this. had happened twice, a meeting was 
called. The children were made conscious of the 
necessity for co-operation in this matter. A discus- 
sion followed. After this meeting there was little 
further difficulty along this line. 

It also happened after a few days that some 
children became careless about putting away mate- 
rials. The first time the teacher called attention to 
the delinquencies and insisted upon a proper per- 
formance of duty. Then children were delegated in 
perfectly good faith and good nature to report con- 
ditions. In one instance, a group having been care- 
less about replacing colors in the crayon boxes, itself 
voted to remain after the rest had left in order to 
straighten out the matter. 

There was always some one volunteering to sweep 
up and clear away the general lesser débris left by 
the activity of many. The children, after a while, 
became very thoughtful. For example, every letter 
of the rubber type was found in its place and right 
side up, every tool was where it belonged, books 
were neatly stacked, etc., showing that all the chil- 
dren needed was kindly direction, a reason for the 
same, and a firm “taking for granted’’ that they 
would live up to the requirements. When some one 
forgot, he was reminded, or, if necessary,’ placed 
under direct supervision until he learned to remem- 
ber. The latter procedure soon became unpopular. 
IV. SomME RESULTS ACHIEVED BY THE INTRODUC- 
TION OF THE FREE PERIOD. 


It is impossible to continue at length on account of 
the daily modification and progress in the conduct of 
the free period. A class of grown-up students, observ- 
ing during the first and third weeks of its inception, 
commented upon the change of attitude in the chil- 
dren, their growing independence, reliability, and 
absorption in. the work they had chosen to do; 
also upon the successful lengthening of the period 
from ten to thirty minutes as well as upon the ‘‘busy 
hum” in the room due to freedom of movement and 
happy industry. 

The results achieved, which follow, illustrate 
some of the most important principles involved and 
demonstrate the close connection of the free period 
with the rest of the school program: 
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1. Some material results on the side of projects 
worked out in a second grade: 


(1). A working post office in the room with 
windows and openings properly labeled 
with rubber type on manila paper. Large 
blocks were also used in the construction. 

(2). Tables and chairs of different dimen- 
sions, constructed, sandpapered, and painted 
for little sisters at home. 

(3). A bed, 26 x 14 inches, made by an 
indefatigable worker for sister’s big doll. 
Sister and mother came to see the child 
work. The former was overjoyed. 

(4). Three boats, the test of which was their 
ability to float. 

(5). The city post office, constructed of three 
boxes, with flag and four clock faces upon 
the tower. (The latter were made of post 
card paper and black cutting paper.) 

(6). The Northwestern Railroad Depot with 
roofed platform. All of these buildings were 
properly painted. 

(7). The watchtower with a ladder to reach 
the top and a “‘sleigh bell’: to give the signal 
for trains. 

(8). A post card album showing views of the 
city and park with an explanatory lettered 
cover. 

(9). Two rugs for dolls, woven by two little 
girls. 

(10). A bulletin board, containing notices of 
excursions printed with rubber type by two 
of the children. 

(11). Part reproductions on the typewriter of 
papers written by the children, giving an 
account of their excursions. 

(12)..A doll’s dress, well worked out and 
patiently persisted in. Several paper pat- 
terns of doll’s dresses cut by children. A 
“‘conventional’’ doll’s dress with holes for 
arms and neck. 

(13). A tablecloth with a one inch hem. 

(14). Curtains hemmed for the door of the 
post office. 

(15). Sand table ventures,—the park with the 
ZOO, Caves. 

(16). Reading to the children by individuals of 
stories found and chosen during the free 
period. 

(17). Telling the story of similar selections. 

(18). Showing and commenting upon pictures 
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found. (In this case, pictures of mammals 
in the National Geographic Magazine.) 

(19). Bouncing balls a large number of times 
without missing. 


Some material results on the side of growth in 
efficiency: 


_(1). Knowledge and use of materials, increas- 


ing in number and variety. 

(2). Increasein skill to handle these materials. 

(3). New ideas gained from (1) and (2). 

(4). New ideas gained from discussions about 
the work going on, and from watching 
others. 

(5). Lengthening of period from ten to 
thirty minutes. 

(6). Decreasing need for teacher to step in 
and initiate, increasing call for her help and 
suggestion on work already started. Free 
interchange of ideas. (Functional oral lan- 
guage.) 

(7). Consciousness of need for occasional 
activity, under direction of the teacher, for 
the purpose of learning to use material and 
to acquire skill in manipulating it. 


Some social and ethical results of the free period: 


(1). The children learned to employ time 
given them “‘sensibly”’ and profitably. 

(2). They learned to be neat and careful 
about their work even though not watched 
at all times. 

(3). They learned to finish what they had 
begun. 

(4). They learned to consider projects as to 
their difficulties, and their possibilities of 
success, before entering upon them. 

(5). They learned co-operation with one 
another; consideration for and waiting upon 
one another. 

(6). They learned to help one another. 

(7). They learned to lead at one time, to be 
subordinate to some one at another, as the 
project happened to be their own or that of 
some one else. 

(8). They learned to respect one another’s 
rights and property. 

(9). They learned the proper use of tools; 
that these were not to be played with. 

(10). They learned self-control. 

(11). They learned to listen to and to watch 
others, as well as to be absorbed in their own 
project. 
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(12). They learned to give pleasure to others. 

(13). They learned to share their ideas and 
skill with others for a common purpose. 

(14). They learned to decide in ethical situa- 
tions which arose. 

(15). They grew in resourcefulness and initia- 
tive. 

(16). They learned to conserve materials 
rather than to waste them. 

(17). They learned to become independent, re- 
liable, and thoughtful. 

(18). They learned to use the teacher as legiti- 
mate means to an end. 

(19). They learned to carry over their interests 
from the rest of the school activities to the 
free period; also their home and outdoor 
interests. The free period was in the same 
way carried over into the other interests. 


(We do not claim that the free period achieved 
all of these results in a high degree in a short time. 
We do assert that very tangible and definite results 
along these lines were observable within the short 
period of four weeks.) 


V. ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE 
FREE PERIOD TO THE OTHER SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
OF THE SCHOOL. 


1. The post office. 


Early in the term the question of mail service 
came up in the course of the conversation. (Func- 
tional oral language.) It led to the following expres- 
sions of activity: 

(1). An excursion to the post office; the vari- 
ous activities of the mail clerks were shown 
and explained; the windows and _ their 
labels noted and discussed. 

There followed an excursion to the depot 
where the mail was put on the trains. The 
other activities going on at the depot were 
noted for future use. 

The establishment of a working post 
office was undertaken in a corner of the 
schoolroom. Blocks and cardboard fur- 
nished the material for partitions and win- 
dows; paper and letter boxes were fur- 
nished; the rubber press was requisitioned 
for labels like ‘‘stamps,”’ “‘letters,’’ “‘pack- 
ages,’’ ‘money orders,”’ “‘registered letters,” 
etc. (Functional spelling.) Curtains were 
made for the doors. 


The architecture of the post office was 


(2). 


(3). 
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(4). 


copied, the doors put in the right place, 
the flag placed on top, the letters ‘‘U. S. 
P. QO.” inserted above the main door. 
Three boxes made the building. The mak- 
ing of the clock faces necessitated the fol- 
lowing activities: 


a. Group activity of entire class to prac- 


tice on constructing clocks. (Func- 
tional constructive work.) 
b. Study of clock in room. Practical 


use of clock in telling time. 

c. Six volunteers among the children to 
compete in making the clocks for the 
post office. 

d. Selection by class upon basis of merit 
of four of these clocks. 

e. Setting clock faces upon four sides of 
post office tower. 

(5). The establishment of the post office in a 
corner of the room led to the following 
events: 

a. Election at various times of letter 
carriers furnished with proper bag and 
cap to distribute mail. 

b. Election of postal clerks to stamp 
letters coming in, before distributing 
them. (Functional civics.) 

c. Stamping and distributing letters 
written by third grade to a class of 
grown-up observers. (Morning exer- 
cise. ) 

d. The writing, addressing, stamping, 
and distributing to the first grade of 
Fourth of July post cards. (Functional 
writing.) 

e. The manipulation of real stamps, real 
stamped envelopes, real money in filling 
orders as they came in from children 
and teachers. (Functional arithmetic.) 


2. Social reading. 


There were always some children who preferred 
going to the book table to read and look over pic- 
tures to doing other things. At first there was much 
handling of books in a desultory way. That was 
permitted for the purpose of getting acquainted with 
the supply at hand. Gradually there came about 
absorption in the pictures or story. ‘‘What did you 
find that you liked?” brought out comments on the 
story. The casual remark, ‘‘Perhaps you could find 
a story to read to the rest of us,”’ fell upon fruitful 
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soil. One story at a time was thus read to the entire 
group. Most of the children did it surprisingly well, 
and without help from the teacher. Occasionally a 
child preferred to tell his story and was permitted 
to do so. Before two weeks had passed every child 
had chosen a book to take to his desk and read at 
odd times, for the main purpose of preparing a story 
to read to the others. The amount of reading done 
in this way increased materially. (It is of course 
necessary that the material furnished for this kind of 
reading—independent and silent—should be simple 
in comprehension and well within the range of their 
acquired reading vocabulary,—in short, that it 
should be easier than the reading done for advanced 
work with the teacher. The opportunity to do this 
kind of reading not only makes of reading a social 
affair, it also cultivates in the child the habit of 
going to books for himself and at the same time it 
furnishes the teacher somewhat of an insight into the 
kind of reading each child is interested in.) 

3. The post card album. 

The post card album was first suggested by ex- 
cursions to points of interest in the city and to the 
park in particular. There were many strangers in 
the observation classes. Some child suggested col- 
lecting post cards, showing them to these people and 
telling them about the sights of the city. 

In practicing for this event, each child chose his 
card, read the inscription, and told what he could 
think of in connection with his subjects. When 
he had finished other children were encouraged to 
supplement and to make suggestions for the first 
child to adopt or reject as he chose. (Functional 
language.) 

In mounting the cards on a dark green back- 
ground care had to be taken to find the exact center 
and to lay the edges straight. The use of rulers 
became necessary. Paste had to be used sparingly 
and with neatness. 

The question of a cover for the book called at- 
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tention to the posters which had been made by other 
children and hung upon the wall. They consisted 
of cuttings, tearings, and lettering. The majority 
of the children voted for plain lettering,—‘‘Views of 

’”’ This necessitated a group lesson in cutting 
letters. -As in the making of the clock, four volun- 
teers then undertook to compete. The ‘‘contract”’ 
was given by the children to the one cutting the 
letters in a way best suited to the purpose. No one’s 
feelings were hurt, since the whole procedure was 
most impersonal, the one thought being, ‘‘What is 
the best result for the work in hand.”’ 

The “illustrated lecture’ was the culmination of 
this enterprise. It unconsciously stimulated ‘‘team 
work”’ and unconsciousness of self in the fulfillment 
of acommon purpose. 

These illustrations have purposely been chosen as 
being quite different in character so as to show the 
different expressions resulting from following up the 
children’s lead. That much of the work of the 
free period was of an industrial nature is but natural 
because children like to do things. That the activi- 
ties of the free period carried over into the rest of the 
day, even outside of school hours, and that outside 
interests entered into the activities 
period, need hardly to be repeated. 


of the free 


VI. HELPFUL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

While there seems to be but little written on the 
free period as such, recent numbers of the Teachers’ 
College Record contain stimulating articles by mem- 
bers of the faculty. These articles record work done 
in the Horace Mann School and stimulate freedom 
of activity in the schoolroom. The Francis W. 
Parker School year-books give perhaps the best ex- 
amples of socialized school activities. Dr. Dewey’s 
Schools of To-morrow gives accounts of what is taking 
place in, different sections of the country in the at- 
tempt to give the children a more modern opportu- 
nity in expressing themselves. 
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“THE few great festivals lift all the people above the commonplace and dead level of mo- 
notony and should bring happiness to childhood. Our young Nation can ill afford to neglect or 


set aside its feast days, for in them culminate streams of tradition from past ages. 


in our great centers of congestion, where at best 


Particularly 
child life is meager and constrained, we should 


guard all of our festivals as we guard our rarest civic possessions. * * * 
“Those who do not accept the historic Christ can take Christmas day in its largest aspect, as 


God’s great giving day, and the very essence of the day from any standpoint is peace on earth, 
good will to men.”’ 


Floor Blocks 


for Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


By Clara S. Brown, Pomona, Cal. 


I 


The Present Equipment of Floor Blocks and Boards 
(300 blocks, 10 small boards, 6 long boards) 


HE accompanying illustrations show an equip- 
ment of floor blocks that has been tried out 

for two years. The equipment is based upon a-unit 
block that measures 10x 5x 2% inches. This block 
is cut vertically, horizontally, and diagonally, pro- 
ducing a square, a post, and a triangular block which 
is particularly useful for roofs and for ornamentation 
(Il and IV). The full equipment for one kinder- 
garten (I) consists at present of 300 blocks as follows: 


90 square blocks........ 5. 
30 triangular blocks..... 10x 5 x2y% 


Left to right: House, Kindergarten, Central School 
Clothespin dolls going to school 


III. Pergola 


Children added chairs and tables. Proved to be a fine playhouse 


(Place two to make a brick; cut shows on plane 
that is 10x 2%.) 


10 boards (battened)....15 x 20° 
6 boards (battened)....12 x 61 (very thin) 


A new block, for lintels, floors, and steps, will be 
added. It will measure 20 x 5 x 2%. The small 
boards make excellent roofs for doll houses, floors, 
bridges, and the successive floors of apartment 
houses, 


Railroad Station, Tunnel and Trains 
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The first responses (II) showed chiefly the house 
of doll size, due to the fact that only small boards 
were provided. When long boards were added, the 
children began to build high posts, which developed 
the pergola (III). A reasonably complete building 
(railroad station, tunnel, and trains) appears in IV. 
This required all the blocks and most of the boards. 


This equipment is in use in Pomona, Cal., kinder- 
gartens, in Long Beach, Cal., and is now being put 
into the kindergartens of the Los Angeles public 
schools. 

The wood chosen is sugar pine; it is light and 
produces no slivers, if the wood is selected with care. 
The cost of the set is $50.00. 
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Americanization in a Settlement Kindergarten 


By Gertrude Stone, Chicago 


HE principles underlying the whole kindergarten 
system are those of a true democracy. Froebel 
looked to this country to carry out his ideals more 
completely than it was possible for him to do under 
an autocratic form of government. Pestalozzi ut- 
tered the noble sentiment that all should be educated. 
‘“‘All children of men are children of the same God 
and all are born for an infinite career.’’ Our Declara- 
tion of Independence voices this same spirit: ‘‘We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Where, then, is the soil more fertile for planting the 
seeds of American ideals than in the kindergarten? 
With this spirit as a foundation our little foreign 
children can hardly fail to become loyal American 
citizens. 

At the University of Chicago Settlement we are 
aided by the social atmosphere of the whole Settle- 
ment of which our kindergarten is a part. The 
principles back of all our social work are outlined in 
the Young Citizens’ Creed written by Miss Mary 
McDowell, head of the Settlement: ‘‘We believe 
that God hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
and that we are His children, brothers and sisters 
all. We are citizens of the United States and we 
believe our Flag stands for self-sacrifice for the good 
of all the people.” 

We use the flag as the special symbol on all 
patriotic occasions and all through the year foster a 
spirit of reverence and love for it. Even with our 
best efforts to make a concrete appeal, Washington 
and Lincoln are too far removed from the under- 
standing of the young foreign child. The flag is a 
near and tangible thing that can be seen and felt. 


Future American Citizens 


We learn that the flag stands for truth, purity, and 
bravery, the meaning of the colors. Truth means 
not to tell lies. Purity means clean thoughts as 
well as clean faces and bravery means not to be 
afraid. We are not afraid to come to the kinder- 
garten even when it rains or is cold. Naturally asa 
result of this understanding, the flag songs are favor- 
ites with the children. 

We use simple English, slowly and clearly enun- 
ciated and in connection with objects. Foreign 
children gain more easily a sense of the correct rela- 
tion between the idea and its symbol through an 
abundant use of poetry and song, of a type that 
portrays an everyday experience. For example: 


“The rain is raining all around, 
It rains on field and tree. 

It rains on our umbrellas here 
And on the ships at sea.”’ 


Froebel emphasizes the necessity of a close con- 
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nection between the home and school. The kinder- 
garten is not a complete whole without a close con- 
tact with the mother and the home. A settlement 
kindergarten has the opportunity to realize this ideal 
more completely than public school kindergartens. 
We try to supply that which is lacking in the lives 
of our neighbors, and in congested districts like ours 
‘back of the yards’’ the social life is very limited. 
Beginning with Halloween in October, we make the 
most of the festival occasions as they occur through 
the year. Especially the color connected with each 
season is a source of joy and the mothers respond to 
the opportunity for a happy social time. The true 
process of Americanization is transitional. It in- 
volves an unconscious absorption of and a gradual 
growing into a new life. This is done more normally 
by making some point of contact between the old and 
the new. Some form of celebration of the harvest 
festival is common to all races. In America our 
Thanksgiving Day has been made to serve both as a 
harvest festival and as a day of gratitude. At our 
Thanksgiving party we have some one interpret in 
the language of the group the significance of the 
American celebration. One year, after our party, a 
group of Polish women asked if they might give us a 
party like those they had in the old country. They 
formed a committee and took charge of an afternoon 
‘“‘coffee,”” bringing cakes made in the old country 
style. 

Our neighborhood parties for some time com- 
prised the immigrant family group, father, mother, 
and children of all ages and even the baby in arms. 
They came till they filled our gymnasium; evidently 
enjoying the music and social evening but we 
wondered why the grown people did not dance. The 
children responded enthusiastically but the fathers 
and mothers sat all around the edge of the room 
looking on. At last some one who spoke more 
English than the others said, ‘‘We dance old country 
dances. We don’t know American dances.” The 
problem was solved. At the next party, we had a 
neighborhood man who played the concertina and 
knew all the old country dances. Like magic, with 
the first strains of the music (which was far from 
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pleasing to us Americans), every man and woman 
was on the floor. We thought there was absolutely 
no spontaneity in this special foreign group. On 
another evening when the concertina man started an 
old country ‘‘folk dance,’’ like a flash, a young 
couple were on the floor. With an abandon which 
was a joy to see, this couple danced round and round 
the room entirely unconscious that they were the 
only ones dancing and the center of attraction. 

We find that the immigrants in the group sur- 
rounding our Settlement House care most for the 
social gatherings and there is no better way to inter- 
pret the spirit of democracy to them. They also 
serve as the principal means of bringing the English 
language to them. One of our neighbors rejoiced 
when the baby came on the Fourth of July. She 
was truly an American baby and they called her 
Columbia. 

Our meetings sometimes take on a very practical 
turn. At the request of some of the women we 
formed classes for cutting and fitting, also a course 
of cooking lessons to get ‘‘new ideas,’’ as the women 
expressed it. During the food conservation period, 
we gave special lessons in the use of corn and oatmeal 
and some recipes for meat substitutes. 

Recently we made a visit to the Hull House Labor 
Museum to see the weaving and now we are sewing 
carpet rags for rugs. 

The intimate personal relation with mothers 
wherein they feel free to ask assistance in solving 
domestic problems, many of which arise through 
the difficult process of adjustment to American life, 
gives an opportunity for an understanding of the 
American institutions like the Juvenile Court, the 
Court of Domestic Relations, Public Schools, and 
Recreation Centers, designed for the protection and 
education of our new citizens. 

We sometimes forget that the little child born in 
the United States of foreign parents is, by the fact 
of birth, an American citizen. Through this child 
we must make our opportunity to create a point of 
contact. It is not such a vital necessity that the 
parents should speak the English language as that 
they should get the true American ideals. 
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Art for Little People 


By C. Edward Newell 


IV 


HE decoration’ of a class room means more to 
many children than we perhaps realize. Es- 
pecially is this true in anticipation of the holiday 
season. Children are delighted with surprises, such 
as new decorations that may greet them each morn- 
ing. Their joy is indeed a reward for the teacher’s 
efforts, but we should not as teachers do all the 
preparing for the holidays. The children should 
and must have their share in the preparations for 
Christmas, if their pleasure is to be complete. 

In preparing elements for class room borders it 
will be necessary to use patterns to a considerable 
extent. This is a very legitimate use of patterns 
because the repeated shapes in the border must be 
nearly uniform in size. The borders may be ar- 
ranged against strips of paper or they may be ar- 
ranged against the blackboard itself. 

Fold a square of paper on its diagonals, Fig. 6, cut 
on one diagonal, fold one edge of the right angle to 
meet the altitude fold of the triangle. Repeat by 
folding the opposite edge. Slip the outside triangles 
one over the other to form a cornucopia such as is 


used. in the Fig. 1 border. Such folding of paper. 


may readily be done by young children. 

A second type of cornucopia may require a pat- 
tern, Fig. 4. Draw a triangle with 5% inch base, 
two other sides 6 inches each. Add the wing tri- 
angles at either side with sides 6 and 4% inches 
respectively. Cut out the pattern, fold on all lines, 
slip the wing triangles one over the other, and 
paste. 

The border in Fig. 1 requires paper circles, 6, 7, 
or 8 inches in diameter pasted back of the cornu- 
copias, which may be filled with fine sprays of ever- 
green, holly, or bittersweet berries. The bands are 
strips of paper. A white top band, white cornuco- 
pias, white accents on red bands, red circles, and 
evergreen sprays make an attractive border. Brown 
cornucopias and bands with orange accents and 
circles also make an effective border. 

For border, Fig. 2, prepare separate template 
patterns for the trees and the boxes. Assemble the 
shapes at regular intervals by pasting first the boxes, 


then the trees, and last the paper bands. Use dark 
green trees, red boxes, dark green lower bands, and 
red upper bands. The candles in various bright 
colors may be cut and added last. 

A similar yet a trifle more complicated border is 
suggested in Fig. 3. Cut the tree shapes from dark 


_green paper, paste these against white paper, cut 


white paper leaving a narrow irregular edge just 
outside the green. Cut the strings of popcorn from 
white paper and the ball ornaments from a variety of 
colored papers. Paste the ornaments and festoons 
on the tree shapes and mount the trees in the red 
boxes against the blackboard. 

Fig. 5 makes a very attractive border when the 
tree masses are cut from black or dark green paper, 
the moon from orange or deep yellow paper, and the 
gray of the blackboard furnishes a setting as sky. 
If preferred the moon may be repeated behind every 
other or every third group of trees. 

Fig. 7 suggests a very dignified border, one that 
may be used as drawn, with the leaves growing from 
both edges or as a single border in which the leaves 
grow only from the lower edge. Use dark green 
paper for the leaves and bands, and red for the 
berries. 

Fig. 8 calls for a band of black paper on which are 
arranged paper bowls in regular repeat. The bowl 
shapes may be pasted along the curved edges and the 
base but not along the top edge. Do not draw the 
paper down tightly or it will be impossible to tuck 
the ends of evergreen sprays in at the top of the 
bowl. Only a few sprays with no heavy stalks can be 
used in each bowl. Rich blue, red, or orange bowls 
are most satisfactory. 

All borders. should be simple, well spaced, and 
effective the length of the room where used. Pat- 
terns for the trees, leaves, bowls, etc., should be 
provided by the teacher. These can readily be made 
from the accompanying drawings. Pupils should 
trace and cut the elements for the borders whenever 
possible. It is far better to encourage children to 
participate in the preparation of this work even if 
the results are a trifle crude, than to overwork a 
devoted teacher. 
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Patterns for December Border 


LITTLE CLASSICS 


Il 
CHRISTMAS SONG 


(IN FOLK SONG STYLE) 


( This beautiful carol should present no insuperable difficulties to children if thoroughly learned by the teacher before its 
first presentation to them. Observe the difference in rhythm between the beginnings of the fifth and sixth, and also the seventh 
and eighth, measures, although the notes are similar. These differences in rhythm, as well as the little slurred notes, are so 
musical that it needs only familiarity with them to make them quite natural and easy.) 


Free translation by KatHerInE MERRILL 


C. REINECKE 
In a manner both joyous and stately 
1. Look, shep - herds! A light . . Shines clear thro’ the night, 
2. Make haste, shep- herds mild, .. To wel - come the child, 
| 7 = 
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From hea- ven down-ward _ wing - ing, The an - gelscome a -_ sing - ing. 
Your pipes. so soft - ly blow - ing, With love - ly songs o’er - flow - ing. 
mf 
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Geod news, far and near! . . The Christ - child is here. 
Re - joice, far and near! . . The Christ - child is here 
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A Greenwich Village Family 


By Ethel Calvert Phillips 


[tive large family. The parents number thirty 

and the children are thirty in number, too. 
They live in that interesting part of old New York, 
Greenwich Village, and they well represent the 
present character of the locality, for among the little 
parents, artists, actors, dancers, are here in plenty. 
Various nationalities are represented in this kinder- 
garten family. Manolo Blanco of Spain rubs elbows 
with Tommy Mulligan who never saw Erin’s Isle, 
and Herman Brandt peacefully bounces his ball to 
the rhythm of 


Pepper, salt, mustard, cider, 
How many people hate the Kaiser? 


with his friend Peter Jacakowsky of Lithuania. But 
who is responsible for one’s ancestry? In the melting 
pot of the kindergarten we are all good Americans. 

A visitor to this extreme western edge of the 
Village may deplore the degrading of the old houses 
with their quaint dormer windows and pretty fan 
lights into tenements and sailors’ lodgings, but 
among their present occupants the smaller ones have 
nothing but pride in their dwellings. Listen to 
Antoinette as she lucidly explains of a friend that 
“I live on top of him and we have the same build- 
ing.”’ 

It is this same Antoinette who is primarily 
responsible for the before-mentioned thirty children 
of this family group. The teacher had been using 
the experimental method, and the children had 


Antoinette said, ‘‘No doll at home, me,” 


found to their joy how many different things they 
could make with paper, scissors, paste, crayons, 
blocks, etc.,—‘‘all by themselves.’”” The spirit of 
investigation was rife in every phase of kindergarten 
life and at last Antoinette tried the experiment of 
carrying home one of the kindergarten dolls upon 
which she had long cast covetous eyes. 

Strange to say ““Teach,”’ who was so accommodat- 
ing about furnishing material and who was always 
glad to further the children’s schemes, did not look 
with favor upon this plan. Sadly the doll was 
returned and when in reply to the teacher’s question, 
an enter- 
prising spirit suggested, ‘“‘Let her make one—let’s 
each make one.”’ 

The idea was hailed with delight and many were 
the suggestions offered and plans made. It was 
finally decided to make the dolls of ‘“‘rags’’ and this 
the teacher was to provide, while the children were to 
bring from home any material they thought they 
could use. 

Early the next morning the children arrived; with 
and without contributions, but all eager to set to 
work. The teacher provided each child with a white 
stocking and as much cotton batting as was needed. 
(Brown and black stockings make satisfactory dark 
babies, and if stockings are not to be bought or 
begged, a narrow case of soft material rounded at 
one end and left open at the other will answer very 
well.) Coarse white thread, a coarse needle with 
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large eye, and a pair of scissors were given each 
child. Worsted and buttons for eyes, nose, and 
mouth lay on a near-by table, and the children fell 
to work upon their dolls, planning for head, body, 
arms, legs, features, and in some instances hair. 

Most of the children stuffed. the end of the 
stocking for a head and tied a piece of thread or 
worsted round the neck. Next came the stuffing of 
the body. In some cases the lower part of the body 
was cut, stuffed, and sewed to form legs, but others 
made separate little cases or rolls of material for 
both arms and legs. The forms were all different 
and many of them grotesque, but only to the adult, 
never to the maker. Blue worsted eyes and bright 
red nose and mouth were popular. There was yellow 
hair—one or two stitches make a satisfactory crop— 
red hair, brown hair, and, one drooping brown 
mustache! 


end of a seam, but once this was mastered and we 
could wait to turn the garment right side out before 
putting it on our doll, the next problem to be solved 
was fastening the dress together. This was met in 
different ways. Some children boldly sewed their 
babies in as their own mothers make them ready for 
the winter. Others cut a hole and sewed on a 
button. Still others sewed bits of ribbon, and one 
little girl laced her child’s dress down the front with 
a piece of worsted, and finished it off at the waist 
triumphantly with a bow. 

At this point many of the children felt that their 
work was finished, but the interest of an older group 
was unflagging and hats, shoes, aprons—one with 
patch pockets—appeared. Most of the shoes were 
bootees of the material, though the kid glove here 
came into play. Many of the hats were poke 
bonnets made by sewing two adjoining sides of a 


When the dolls were finished, there came the 
question of clothing. A scrap box of ginghams, 
voiles, lawns, was produced and the children con- 
tributed their odds and ends of material, buttons, 
bits of ribbon and lace. There was even an old kid 
glove for shoes. Elaborate were the wardrobes 
planned, but in most instances they simmered down 
into a single-piece garment, cut kimono fashion, 
generally from a pattern. With the teacher’s sug- 
gestion and sometimes help, the children quickly 
learned to make the pattern by laying the doll 
upon a large piece of paper and drawing round it. 
The pattern made, it was a simple matter to pin it 
upon the selected material and cut out the dress or 
bloomer suit, if the doll was a boy. 

No one had difficulty in sewing up these clothes. 
It took several trials before some of us could 
remember to take two or three stitches to fasten the 


square bit of material and turning back the front. 
There were mob caps, too, and here the children 
learned not to take a backstitch in a drawing string. 
One child with bits of pink material trimmed her 
cap with roses, while worsted streamers and bows 
abounded. There was an Indian with a wonderful 
gingham feather headdress. A coat with a collar, 
a raincoat with a hood, a flowing cape, all most 
fashionable, appeared, and every parent was perfectly 
satisfied with his child’s appearance and wardrobe. 

The result was crude, for shapes were odd and 
stitches were large and the size of a garment was not 
always in accord with that of its wearer, but how 
many lessons were learned in perseverance and the 
independent overcoming of difficulties; how many 
problems were solved; how much ingenuity and 
creative power brought into play. 


And best of all what a good time we had! The 
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mornings flew by, every one busy and _ happy. 
Antoinette had her heart’s desire, a trifle limp and 
wobbly to an outsider, but not to the mother’s eye. 
The boys were as proud as the girls of their children, 
and a sight worth seeing was that of a somewhat 
rowdy little father tenderly giving his baby an airing 
in the doll carriage. 

At last the great day came when the children 


gave their dolls a party. What boat rides and 
train rides the accommodating kindergarten tables 
provided for happy parties of travelers! What 
Barmecide feasts the patty pans yielded up as their 
offering to the day! And then back into the tene- 
ments with the children went the dolls, where from 


all accounts they are still giving daily pleasure to 
their little owners. 


Some Practical Suggestions for the Kindergartner in her 
Musical Problems 
By Louise A. French, Des Moines, Ia. 


HE kindergarten, in most instances, is the start- 

ing point for the child’s musical education 

and it is the duty as well as the privilege of all 

kindergartners to make the most of this opportunity. 

The vital thing and the foundation stone for further 

building is to create in the child a real love for the 

best music. In order to create in our children a true 

sense of rhythm and start them in the right direction 
as good singers, the following points are essential: 


First—A careful discrimination on the part of the 
teacher in her choice of music. 

Second—The use of free rhythms as a starting point 
for physical activities. 

Third—Enthusiastic endeavor to eliminate mono- 
tones from the group. 

Fourth—Organization of the children into a group or 
groups for singing. 


I. Too much emphasis cannot be put on the 
fact that children should be given only the best 
music. They can be trained to appreciate grand 
opera just as easily as ragtime. In the quiet time 
before the morning greetings sit down and play the 
Humoresque or The Anvil Chorus. These can be 
secured in easy editions so one does not have to be 
a skilled musician in order to do it. It will be sur- 
- prising how quickly the little people will learn these 
names and very soon some one will say, ‘‘I heard the 
Anvil Chorus on a Victrola.’’ Encourage light tap- 
ping of the feet to keep time and soon some child will 
tell you how the blacksmith strikes the anvil and this 


affords excellent opportunity for this kind of rhythm 
work. 


An especial effort should be made on the part of 
the player to give exact and marked rhythm. We 
cannot expect children to respond well to broken 
time and poor music generally, Also give variety— 
do not always play the same march but play it so 
that it will easily be recognized as ‘“‘left right, left 
right’’ music. Selections from Aida and Faust or 
other really good things are excellent examples to 
answer the question, ‘‘What shall I play?’”’ Whether 
the kindergartner be a skilled musician or not it is 
well to use a victrola at times. Not for marching 
particularly, because here the piano is more easily 
heard and the rhythm can be better marked,—but 
for a listening time when the children are expected 
to be attentive and hear. what we know is really 
worth while music. 

Il. By the use of free rhythms I mean taking 
the child’s own response to what he thinks the music 
tells him to do—whether it be marching like soldiers, 
galloping like horses, or tripping around like brownies 
or fairies. Much of such work must be done if we 
expect to overcome awkwardness and give self- 
control as well as bodily control. After this has been 
done and in correlation with it, it is easy to organize 
these responses into definite games, such as Soldier 
Boy (marching) and Hansel and Gretel (skipping), 
and later on the May Pole as a culmination. The 
child should, without doubt, learn to recognize and 
follow simple commands such as halt, reverse, step 
to your right, etc. 

III. Perhaps our greatest difficulty in teaching 


small children to sing is the large number of mono- 
tones or near-monotones that we have to deal with. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Singing up the Steps 


So many ideas have been suggested that it behooves 
us to be careful as to our choice of methods. The 
keynote to success is in reality infinite patience and 
enthusiasm. If we can create in our children a real 
love for music and a true sense of rhythm, the battle 
is more than half won. 

In the beginning it, is well to teach songs, the 
words of which are already familiar to the children, 
and songs which are very catchy and not too difficult. 
The Mother Goose melodies are the best example of 
this. If you can sing yourself, sing to the children, 
.but not unless your tones are true. Be sure to 
insist on soft singing and do not let anything drag. 
Also, do not introduce too much material but learn 
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fewer things well. Some days when you call the 
roll sing it as—‘‘Mary (do!-do*) and she answers 
“Ves, Iam here’ (do®-sol®-me*-do’). 

A new device, which I have used and over which 
the children are much enthused, is to let some one 
build a stairway.of eight steps—presumably from the 
cellar ‘‘way upstairs.’’ Then with a small doll as the 
main accessory, let the children sing up the steps to 
the syllable ‘‘lu,”” moving the doll as they progress 
and then downward. Let the doll skip some steps 
and thus, unknown to them, they have the tonic 
chord. Then the teacher sings a tone and asks a child 
to place the doll where the sound belongs. | find that 
my little people love to use it in their free time before 
school. 

IV. As the children become more efficient, or- 
ganize a choir, letting those who can “‘stay with the 
piano’ form the front row. They will be just as 
anxious as you to have every one in the front and 
it is the occasion of great rejoicing when one is 
changed. Sometimes alternate so the 
monotones may hear the true voices behind them. 
Introduce some rhythm work with it. Let them 
play their fiddles when they sing Hey-diddle-diddle, 
and rock their dolls when they sing Baby’s Boat. As 
a crowning honor, give the one who keeps the best 
time a ruler or baton and let him really lead the 
choir. Also have the children learn to sing without 
the piano and independently so that you may some- 
times carry an alto part. Encourage individual 
singing. If a child knows that he can sing one song 
alone and well it is an incentive to future effort. 
Have different quartets and groups—perhaps one 
singing one phrase and the other the next. 

With all the devices now known to the up-to-date 
musician, from which we can benefit, there is no 
reason why there should not be well prepared little 
singers who enter the realm of the “‘big school.” 
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CHILDREN are God’s apostles, day by day, sent forth to preach of love and hope and 


peace.—James Russell Lowell. 


| 
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Practical Suggestions That 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 


Have Proved Their Worth 


Will you co-operate by sending an 


account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


Making Drums from Boxes 


yo good drums can be made from cylindrical 
boxes, like those in which oatmeal is bought. 
Cover the sides with red, white, and blue crepe paper 
or with heavy plain paper, and draw lines in imita- 
tion of the cords on adrum. The ends of the boxes 
need not be covered unless they are soiled or have 
printing on them. If a one-pound oatmeal box is 
used, tie a cord around each end long enough to go 
around the child’s neck and reaching to the waist 
line or a little below, so that when the child drums he 
can hold a drumstick in each hand and beat both 
ends of the drum at the same time, as if he had a 
large bass drum. 
A medium sized drum can be made from a larger 
oatmeal box by cutting down the sides to the right 


proportion and covering them as suggested, letting 
the drum hang down like a snare drum and beating 
only one head. 

The drumsticks can be whittled from soft wood, 
or pencils may be used. The rubber tipped pencils are 
preferable as they do not break the ends of the box. 

A good bass drum can be made from a large hat 
box by cutting to the right proportion and covering 
the sides. Make drumsticks by covering the end 
of a stick with a ball of cotton covered with a piece of 
leather or cloth. 

These drums can be used in masching or in teach- 
ing different rhythms by letting the children beat 
time while the piano is playing. 

ESTHER STONE, Denver, Colo. 


Individual Christmas Trees 


MATERIALS: Bogus paper, paint, and crayola. 

In the kindergarten, the teacher should draw the 
tree from the pattern, letting the children cut and 
color it, using green for the tree and red for the base 
or “‘tub.’’ (See opposite page.) 

In the first grade, the pattern may be given to the 
children, letting them draw, cut, and color. 

To make the tree, cut two forms from the pattern. 
On one, cut on the dotted line to the center. On the 
other, cut on the solid line to the center. Interlock 
the two trees. For the ‘‘tub” cut four pieces like 
the base. Fold on center line. Unfold and paste 
each piece to the base of the tree. This gives a 
more secure standard and has the appearance of a 
tub, though it is not in the form of a four-sided tub. 

Cut slits on the top of branches, as the children 
choose where their toys and boxes are to be hung. 


A Chain for the 


A CHAIN which is especially good for the Christmas 
tree, but which may be used in other ways, can be 
made from circular parquetry and yarn. 


Gold and silver chains made from 
yellow or gold paper. A star for the top of the 
tree from yellow or gold paper. Balls made from 
two parquetry circles pasted together, with pieces of 
red or green twine between so that they will hang 
from the slits in the branches. Packages made from 
square parquetry, or from white paper cut in dif- 
ferent sizes, with lines drawn to represent the ribbon : 
tying the package. Joys represented by pictures 
from magazines or newspapers brought from home 
by the children, with a piece of paper pasted on the 
back to,hold the string. ; 

‘If preferred, the strings may be eliminated and the 
decorations pasted to the tree. 


Decorations: 


LENA E. BUCK, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Christmas Tree 


Place one parquetry circle, colored side down, on 
the table. Cover it with paste. 
yarn across the center. 


Lay a piece of 
Place another circle on the 


=" 


Pattern for Individual Christmas Tree (See opposite page) 


| 
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top with colored side up and press together.. Place 
the next two circles close to it in the same way, and 
so on. 

The chain may be made of one color or a com- 
bination of colors such as two colors alternated; 
many colors made in separate sections of twelve or 
more circles of one color and then tied together; 


various colors put together promiscuously so that 
two circles of the same color do not come together; 
or red, white, and blue. 
The square parquetry may be used but the squares 
are more difficult for the children to arrange. 
F. Posson, 
Neenah, Wis. 


Christmas Song 
Music—Holly, holly, O. First Year Music, by Holtis Dann, page 90 


Ou, Christmas Day will soon be here, 
Holly, holly O, holly, holly O. 

Oh, Christmas Day will soon be here, 
The best day of December. 


Oh, Santa Claus will bring us toys, 
Holly, holly O, holly, holly O, 
Oh, Santa Claus will bring us toys, 

The best day of December. 


Oh, he will bring us dolls and drums, 
Holly, holly O, holly, holly O, 

Oh, he will bring us dolls and drums, 
The best day of December. 


Oh, he will bring us sugar plums, 
Holly, holly O, holly, holly O, 

Oh, he will bring us sugar plums, 
The best day of December. 


Oh, clap your hands and sing for joy, 
Holly, holly O, holly, holly O, 

Oh, clap your hands and sing for joy, 
The best day of December. 


Oh, ring the bells for Christmas cheer, 
Holly, holly O, holly, holly O, 

Oh, ring the bells for Christmas cheer, 
The best day of December. 


Use bells and triangles with last verse. 

The music and repetition of the old English 
ballad, together with its simplicity, must account 
for the children’s delight in this. It has been the 
favorite Christmas song for the last three years in 
our kindergarten. 

JESSIE Scott HIMEs, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Ducks That Will Really Swim 


TRACE on heavy paper several ducks for each 
child. Paint the bill of the duck and the eye. At 


the base of the duck leave a small piece extended as, 


indicated in the pattern. Cut on dotted line. Run 
this piece through a slit in the center of a milk bottle 
top and press back the two halves of the piece in 
opposite directions, so that the duck will stand 
upright on the circular bottle top. 

The milk bottle tops, which are oiled or greased, 
may be purchased from a milk dealer at a small 
cost. 

The ducks will sail about if placed in a large pan 
filled with water, and the children delight in blowing 
upon them to m ake them move about. 


Epna E. Hoop, 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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Pop Corn Dolls 


THESE little dolls make a very attractive gift for 
the children when hung on the Christmas tree. The 
“clown” bodies are cut out of red and green cover 
paper, with the ruffles and buttons drawn in black 
crayon. These are pasted on to the round little 
heads made of small paper bags filled with pop corn 
and tied at the top. Comical faces painted on the 


bags make the gift more interesting to the children. 
The older children in the grades are always ready to 
assist in making these dolls, and are usually very good 
at keeping the secret. 
F. MADELEINE FULTON, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


(See page 413.) 


To Make a Watch 


Cut from heavy paper two circular pieces with 
a ‘‘stem’’ to represent a watch. On one of these, 
draw an inside circle and color the rim yellow to 
represent the rim on the face of the watch. Draw 
the numerals. Cut forms to represent the hands and 
fasten to the face with a paper fastener. Color 
the other circular piece yellow for the back of the 
watch and paste on the back of the face. Make 
a small hole in the stem and run a string through so 
that the child can wear it around his neck. 


LucILE BALDWIN, Plymouth, Ct. 


An Invitation to a Christmas Party 


A UNIQUE invitation to a Christmas party may 
be made by cutting out sunbonnet dollies from red 


and green cover paper. 
The invitation may read: 


“This little girl 

Brings a message, you see. 
She asks you to come 

To our Christmas tree.”’ 


F. MADELEINE FULTON, 
Yonkers, N.LY. 
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How many times have you wished for, and really needed, 
suitable stories to read to small children, in school or at home? 


How often have you wanted a series of simple, kindly tales about animals--- 
stories that would stimulate the proper imagination of boys and girls; and | 
yet stories that would send them away happy, and asking, like Oliver Twist, 


for---““MORE’’? Certainly you must have experienced this need, and its 
fulfillment is to be found in 


THE FAMOUS UNCLE WIGGILY BEDTIME SERIES 


By Howard R. Garis 


There is no more popular line of books for children than the Garis BEDTIME ANIMAL STORIES 
(14 volumes), and the UNCLE WIGGILY BEDTIME STORIES (10 volumes). Each book 
contains 31 stories, and 8 illustrations in colors. Not only are the stories excellent for reading 
aloud to the little ones, but they are so worded as to make easy perusal for the small boys and 
girls themselves. So good are they for this purpose that the books have been adopted by many 
kindergarten teachers, and also used for supplementary readers. Throughout the BEDTIME 
ANIMAL STORIES are to be found lessons of love and kindness toward animals, and in them, 
as well as in the UNCLE WIGGILY volumes, there is instructive mention of woodlore and 


nature study, in language such as small boys and girls can readily understand. 


LIST OF SERIES AND TITLES: 


Bedtime Animal Stories | UncleWiggily BedtimeStories 


SAMMIE AND SUSIE LITTLETAIL 
JOHNNIE AND BILLIE BUSHYTAIL 
LULU, ALICE AND JIMMIE WIBBLEWOBBLE 
JACKIE AND PEETIE BOW-WOW 
BUDDY AND BRIGHTEYES PIGG 
JOIE, TOMMIE AND KITTIE KAT 
CHARLIE AND ARABELLA CHICK 
NEDDIE AND BECKIE STUBTAIL 
BULLY AND BAWLY NOTAIL 
NANNIE AND BILLIE WAGTAIL 
JOLLIE AND JILLIE LONGTAIL 
JACKO AND JUMPO KINKYTAIL 
CURLY AND FLOPPY TWISTYTAIL 
TOODLE AND NOODLE FLATTAIL 


UNCLE WIGGILY’S ADVENTURES 
UNCLE WIGGILY’S TRAVELS 

UNCLE WIGGILY’S FORTUNE 

UNCLE WIGGILY’S AUTOMOBILE 
UNCLE WIGGILY AT THE SEASHORE 
UNCLE WIGGILY’S AIRSHIP 

UNCLE WIGGILY IN THE COUNTRY 
UNCLE WIGGILY IN THE WOODS 
UNCLE WIGGILY ON THE FARM 
UNCLE WIGGILY’S JOURNEY 


All these books are cloth bound, size 6*: x 8% inches, 
with jackets and covers printed in colors. 


PRICE, PER VOLUME, 75 CENTS, POSTPAID 


Order from your bookseller, or direct from the publishers 


A. L. BURT COMPANY, 114-120 East 23d Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BED TIME STOMES BED TIME STORIES 


BED TIME STORIES 


| | 
| 
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Noon Hour Activities for Rainy Days 
By Estelle Hinton, Springfield, Mo. 


HE noon hour in some schools is a trying time 

for pupil and teacher. Not many schoolhouses 

have playrooms and the children must spend the 

noon hour in their class rooms. As few of these 

rooms have movable desks, the play space is very 

limited. If the children are suppressed, they are 

restless or stupid in the afternoon. If there is much 

noise and confusion, the teacher loses nervous energy. 

What can be done to keep the children busy and 
happy and fairly quiet? 

September, October, and November are usually 
months which can be spent out of doors during the 
noontime. A playground with equipment will make 
it possible for the children to keep busy and to get 
the muscular development their growing bodies need. 
If there are occasional rainy days, the children’s 
story books will hold interest for a limited time. 


THE LIBRARY 


Each child is asked to bring one or two books 
from home and put in the library. A shelf or table 
to which the children can have easy access will hold 
the books. The teacher should censor all books 
brought. As each child has a real interest in the 
books, each feels the necessity for handling them with 
care. Even in the first and second grades, there are 
good sight readers and these may be encouraged to 
read aloud to a small group of four or five. The 
teacher should read aloud some of the easiest and 
best illustrated books, and this helps the child to 
master the book for himself. The children are asked 
to select a librarian who acts for a week or for any 
length of time which the teacher thinks best. If one 
child serves too long, the other children become care- 
less. 

DECEMBER 

This month is often stormy and every noon hour 
must be spent indoors. A small Christmas tree is a 
never ending source of joy. It may be donated by 
some one who lives in the suburbs. Sometimes it is 
only a few cedar branches tied together. A small 
tree from two to five feet tall, which can be moved 
about the room by the children is necessary. 

Nothing is allowed on the tree except that which 
is made by the children. There are always two or 
three who string popcorn and cranberries. Paper 
chains, stars, and lanterns are made in abundance. 
Any extra ornaments may be used for the child’s 
home tree. 


PAPER CHAINS 


When red paper became too expensive we 
used the backs of examination books, which were a 
deep pink. These were cut.on our paper cutter 
into oblongs % inch wide and 2 inches long. A shoe 
box full was cut at one time. Monitors were chosen 
who were responsible for paper and paste. Five 
minutes before the ringing of the bell at one o'clock, 
the chains had the names attached and each hung his 
chain on a string in the back of the room. The 
monitors quickly gathered oilcloths, scraps, and 
paste. As many of the children stand and chat 
while working, there is ample opportunity to rest 
tired muscles. Some of the children work day after 
day, until five yards of chain for their home Christ- 
mas tree are made. : 

The cost of the paste is small when compared 
with worn-out nerves. It is better to use the pre- 
pared paste than a flour paste as it dries quickly and 
holds better. A roll of red wall paper will make beau- 
tiful chains. The fact that each child can take his 
chain home with him for his own tree gives an in- 
centive for the work. Then a friendly spirit of 
contest caused by frequent measuring of chains, 
causes the children to work on from day today. The 
red paper makes a more attractive chain than a 
green andredone. This work develops initiative and 
independence in work. As the work is pleasurable, 
the play element predominates. The motive is an 
interesting one, for every child likes a Christmas 
tree and wants it well decorated. 


LANTERNS 


Use scraps of white paper for lanterns. White 
drawing paper or light brown manila paper take the 
colors the best. Let the child color as he pleases. 
After the paper is colored, it is cut and pasted. The 
punch is used to make holes for the strings so the 
lanterns can be hung on the trees. The children dress 
and undress the tree as much as they please. A few 
suggestions from the teacher will help them to see 
proportion, grouping, and balance. Their co-opera- 
tive work teaches them the rights of others. 


Toys 


Next, catalogs and magazines containing pictures 
These are cut out, pasted and 
Each puts on what- 

Then one child is 


of toys are brought. 
labeled, and hung on the tree. 
ever he pleases for the other. 


The Adventures 
The Adventures 
The Adventures 
The Adventures 
The Adventures 
The Adventures 
The Adventures 
The Adventures 
The Adventures 
Squirrel 
The Adventures 


author at his best. 


that “Anxious 
awaiting, for twenty years or more.”’ 


OTHER BOOKS BY THORNTON W. BURGESS 


20 Volumes. Price, 60 cents net, each. 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


THE BEDTIME STORY BOOKS. 
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THE BURGESS BIRD BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


them. 


to see. 


‘ among all bird lovers. 


All readers of the ‘‘Bedtime Story-Books’’ will want this new 
Burgess Book. Told in story form, this is an authoritative bird book, 
sO written as to arouse the interest of even the littlest tots in their 
feathered neighbors, and, at the same time, enable them to recognize 


The book is designed to supply a long-felt want, a simple, inter- 
esting, intimate introduction tothe more common birds of the country; 
a book that will enable boys and girls from 4 to 12 years old, to recog- 
nize immediately such of their feathered friends as they are likely 


It is beautifully illustrated with fifty-eight drawings in full color 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, whose faithful portraits of birds are famous 


With fifty-eight illustrations in full color by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


A Crown Octavo of 351 pages. $2.50 net. 


Dr. William T. Hornaday, America’s Leading Naturalist, says: 


‘“The new bird book is Burgess’ masterpiece. Of course it is written in 
the personal-narrative style of the Bedtime Stories; and it represents the 
Asa children’s book of birds, it is astately volume, and 
it will last “Anxious Mother’ through many a long day. The book Is a dis- 
tinct triumph, in text and in pictures. 
bird book for children that we have ever seen. In fact, itis the very book 


It rings true, and it is by far the best 


Mother,’ the children and the booksellers have all been 


of Reddy Fox 

of Johnny Chuck 

of Peter Cottontail 

of Une’ Billy Possum 

of Mr. Mocker 

of Jerry Muskrat 

of Danny Meadow Mouse 
of Grandfather Frog 

of Chatterer, the Red 


of Sammy Jay 


Mother West Wind’s Children 
Mother West Wind's Animal Friends 
Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 


The New GREEN MEADOW SERIES. 2 Volumes. Price, $1.35 net, each. 


Happy Jack 


Adventures of Buster Bear 
Adventures of Old Mr. Toad 
Adventures of Prickly Porky 
Adventures of Old Man Coyote 
Adventures of Paddy the Beaver 
Adventures of Poor Mrs. Quack 
Adventures of Bobby Coon 
Adventures of Jimmy Skunk 
Adventures of Bob White 
Adventures of Ol’ Mistah Buzzard 


MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES. 8 Volumes. Price, $1.00 net, each. 
Old Mother West Wind 


Mother West Wind ‘‘Why’’ Stories 
Mother West Wind ‘‘How’’ Stories 
Mother West Wind ‘‘When’’ Stories 
Mother West Wind ‘‘Where’’ Stories 


Mrs. Peter Rabbit 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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chosen for Santa Claus, the toys are taken from the 
tree, and the children play with their make-believe 
toys. Sometimes they pantomime and the others 
guess what toy the child has received—e. g., beating 
an imaginary drum, blowing a horn, bouncing a 
ball, pretending to skate, etc. 

This tree gives the children more opportunity for 
initiative, activity, and originality than any real 
tree. They will work two and three weeks to get the 
tree ready. Interest never flags if the teacher gives 
the right aid. The teacher must watch, guide, and 
advise, but still keep in the background. 


JANUARY 


Immediately following Christmas there is a toy 
day and a doll day. Each child is asked to bring 
one of his toys to school and to leave it for a week. 
The language and story hours are used to give the 
child a chance to show and explain this toy to the 
school. At the noon hour, no child can touch a toy 
belonging to another unless invited by the owner. 
Any one who fails to observe this rule cannot play 
with the toys. He is isolated. Often these toys are 
used for the drawing models. 

The same idea is used in regard to dolls. If the 
doll is unusual in any way it is shown to the class. 
One year we had shown a French doll, a German 
doll, a doll wearing a dress of 1865, a clown doll, and 
a black Dinah doll. The doll songs are sung and 
some drill given with-the dolls in the children’s arms. 
These dolls are kept during school hours in the chairs 
in the back of the room. None are taken to the 
seats, as this causes accidents and proves distract- 
ing. 

We use doll furniture made by the children from 
scraps secured at the furniture factory. This furni- 
ture is securely nailed by the children, and shellacked 
and can stand rough handling. Groups of girls will 
play house for days. 

These pieces of wood obtained from the furniture 
factory can usually be matched and fitted without 
any cutting. The nailing is directed, but the ham- 
mering is done by the child. The desk can be used 
for putting on the shellac by covering the top of the 
desk with an oilcloth and newspapers on top of this. 
Only one child works at this at a time, as paint 
brushes are expensive and hard to clean. 

The chairs were made of heavy blocks, 6 x 5 x 5, 
with a back of curved wood 8 to 10 inches high. 
There were no legs so the small girls could sit on these 
chairs. The dresser was one tall block eight inches 
high. An oblong piece 3 x 5, was nailed to the 
back and this was covered by a boughten mirror 
which just fitted the space. The mirror was pasted 


on. The drawers were drawn on the wood and tiny 
knobs for the drawers screwed in. 

As this was play work, the child just constructed 
as best he could without aid from the teacher. He 
had to choose and fit blocks before he was given a 
hammer and nails. The co-operative work was 
splendid as the strong helped the weak. 


OTHER DIVERSIONS 
1. Games. 

Ring Toss can be secured at any 10 cent store 
and will keep groups busy in a quiet way. Scores 
should be kept on the board and under each child’s 
name. This helps counting by twos, fives, and tens. 

Dominoes will interest a few and aids the count- 
ing. 

Puzzles or broken pictures and maps appeal to 
the child of a certain type. 

Building Blocks of large size are splendid, but 
they are noisy and often costly. 

Mechanical Toys which ‘can be wound, such as 
trains, dancing dolls, etc., give great joy but are 
short lived. 

Boats, such as the submarine, which can send out a 
wooden torpedo, will keep children busy a long time. 

Airships of the different kinds are splendid. A 
cheap kind made of pasteboard is on the market at 
present. It costs but fifteen cents. 

Bean Bags are noisy and apt to hit the wrong 
target unless handled with some care. They can 
be thrown at a target and a score kept, or the 
children can choose sides and toss the bag or play 
relay races with it. This requires some supervision. 
The bean bag has great possibilities in the hands of a 
teacher with originality and an understanding of 
children. 

UsE oF BLACKBOARD 


If children can be taught to erase by rubbing the 
board down instead of around and across, the chalk 
dust will not fill the room, and the children will 
learn much from unconscious imitation. 
confidence in their ability to do. 


They gain 


SINGING GAMES 


Occasionally these make the noon hour a time of 
great joy. Miss Hofer’s Singing Games, Newton's 
Rhythmic Games, contain old folk dances, such as 
Lads and Lassies, Mulberry Bush, London Bridge, 
Do This Way and That Way, which never grow old. 
There is a new joy in them each year. 


VALENTINES 


Only made valentines are allowed in our valentine 
box. Children are encouraged to seek ideas in 


mothers’ magazines, to watch the store windows, 
Their patterns of cupids, 


and to originate ideas. 
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AN UNMATCHED LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR KINDERGARTEN AND YOUNGEST READERS 


THE STORY-TELLER (= 


ie A STORY GARDEN 
For Little Children | | ASTORY GARDEN For Little Children 
for Little Children } 
Illustrated in colors, $1.00 be . 


‘ Illustrated, $1.00 

iss Poulsson, the noted author of “Finger })} 

\ Plays,” etc., ‘wrote to Miss Lindsay: “I 

egy -% love your poetic and imaginative stories so |} oungest readers, and unlike many 
: very much that I am more than glad to } ie, : : 


yee have writen of the x pretty little nothings, Miss Lind- 

AN 4 ‘fanciful’ kind, as you call it. I think no })j av 4 say's have point and truth that the 
one else can write that kind for children as 


well as you.” young child can understand. 


THE JOYOUS TRAVELERS 


By MAUD LINDSAY and EMILIE POULSSON apy 


With Frontispiece in Full Colors and Many Pen-and-Ink Illustrations and Decorations by 
W. M. Berger. $2.00 


“An unusual and charming book’’ will be the instant comment on ‘The Joyous Travelers,” and closer 
examination will confirm the impression. How interesting these Joyous Travelers are, the Squire’s Little Son, 
the Young Lord, the Chapman or Peddler, the Farmer, the Elder and the Younger Sister, and all the rest! 
And what captivating stories and ballads they tell! Comical, quaintly wise, poetic, heroic, magical—each has 
its own charm. 


THAT’S WHY STORIES = ©S@3855555__ WHAT-HAPPENED-THEN STORIES 
By RUTH O. DYER WHAT- HAPPENED By RUTH O. DYER 
Author of ‘“‘The Sleepy-Time Story- x | THEN Stories ~ With fifteen illustrations and jacket 

Book’? | e in full colors by F. Liley Young 
Frontispiece in two colors by John $1.25 


Goss. Decorations in pen-and-ink The author has taken fifteen of the 
$1.25 ;| Standard tales of childhood like “Little 
Red Riding-Hood,”’ ‘Chicken Little,” 

In a fanciful way the author of the 


g “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and others, 
ae cage” “Sleepy-Time Story-Book” now and fitted each with a happy ending. The 

eeps children wide-awake with twenty- original story is told first, followed in 
five charmingly told nature stories. each case by the delightful sequel. 


STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


With Music, Finger Plays, and Rhythms 
By MARY LEORA HALL and SARAH ELIZABETH PALMER 


With frontispiece in two colors and pen-and-inks. $1.25! 


The story plays and finger plays are bright and attractive, and the rhythms have a rare charm that comes from good music with the 
melodiousness that children love. All songs, plays, and tone-calls in the book have proved their worth and popularity by trial. 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS 


By EMILIE POULSSON 


These books are too well known to need description. Many thousands have been sold to teachers in primary and kindergarten grades» 
and they are established in countless homes. In the element of child interest they are unexcelled. 


FINGER PLAYS, with music, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25. 

THROUGH THE FARMYARD GATE, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25. 

CHILD STORIES AND RHYMES, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25. 

THE RUNAWAY DONKEY, and other rhymes for children, Illustrated, 4to, Cloth, $1.25. 


MOTHER PLAY’ AND NURSERY SONGS 
By FRIEDRICH FROEBEL 


Poetry, Music, and Pictures for the Noble{Culture of Child Life. Translated by Fannie E. Dwight and Josephine Jarvis. Edited 
by Elizabeth P. Peabody. American preface by the editor. Quarto, $1.50. 


At all bookstores. Send for Free Descriptive Catalogue. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 
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The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Bradley Quality Books 
Sor Children 


are exceptional, entertaining and inspi- 
rational. They are carefully Selected 
aids for the teacher who would develop 
the child’s reasoning power, cultivate 
his memory, or stimulate his imagina- 
tion. 


‘*Tuo such roly-poly babies you never did see! Mother Black Bear 
had named them Woof and Twinkly Eyes.’’ So begins 


The Adventures of Twinkly Eyes 


The Little Black Bear 
By ALLEN CHAFFEE. Illustrated by PETER DA RU. 

Get this new and fascinating story of Old Mother Black Bear and 
those ‘‘rollicking black balls of mischief,’’ her two cubs. Chapter after 
chapter of the most wonderfully written experiences take you out into the 
environs of green forests, open fields, and, child or grown-up, at once 


delight and instruct you in the habits of the wood’s babies. No better 
animal story has been written. Price, $1.00 


STORIES OF GREAT ADVENTURES 


By Carolyn S. Bailey With colored frontispiece by Clara M. Burd 


The best in classic legendary and ballad material, collected and 
adapted for the child’s reading at the time when he is eager for stories 
which present great adventure and inspirational romance. Simple, 
strong and full of the folk spirit of peoples who struggled against oppres- 
sion, these great legends awaken the powers of moral reasoning in 


children. Price, $1.25 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., - Springfield, Mass. 


hearts, and sunbonnet babies: are exchanged and 
many valentines are made. The neat ones are shown 
to the other children. Paints and crayola are used 
for decoration and paste, stickers, and cut-outs help 
to make these homemade valentines attractive. 
The labeling is an important point and calls for 
practice and a study of names and verses. This is 
done in the language hour. 

The main point is to keep the child actively and 
happily busy, and to give him material and toys 
which will develop him and make him interested in 
the world around him. 

When school opens, if the room has not been 
cleaned well, it is restful and helpful to play the 
silent game. This game is worth while, because— 


1. It will give the teacher perfect control of her 
room. 


It will give the children self-control. 


3. It will help establish good habits of order and 
neatness. 


4. It will give practice in silent reading. 


SILENT GAME 
There should be perfect silence in the room. The 


teacher steps to the blackboard and writes a com- 
mand. The child must tiptoe and obey. If a 
child cannot read his command, fingers are raised 
and another name is substituted. Not a word 
should be spoken. Hands, eyes, head, tell by gesture 
whether the command can be read. 

The teacher writes: 


‘Jimmie, please get the paper by your desk.” 
‘Mary, please erase the boards.”’ 

‘Jack, please put the story books in order.”’ 
‘Susie, please put the chalk and erasers away.” 
‘Mary, put the toys away,”’ etc. 


Even first-grade children soon learn the necessary 
words. If the teacher can easily touch an object, the 
child is quick to sense what is to be done. 

Any teacher who lets children play and fails to 
have the room put in good order by these children, 
will establish habits which will weaken the child 
morally. Any teacher who can guide her pupils, 
and then sit back and study their play habits, can 
learn much which will help her to understand the 
children. This knowledge will make the work of 
teacher and pupil easier. 
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New Crowell Books 


French Fairy Tales. By M. Cary. Ill. 8vo. 
$1.25. (Postage extra.) 


Opening the Iron Trail. By Edwin L. Sabin. 
Ill. S8vo. $1.35. (Postage extra.) 


Old fashioned fairy tales from France, charming to children 
for their own sake, but interesting to elders as typical specimens 


The always picturesque and at the same time living subject 
of folk lore from the French provinces. 


of the real events in the growth of this nation—this tale of the 
laying of the first railroad across our country is calculated to 


take its place as a favorite with boy readers as the author’s pre- 
vious boys’ books have done. 


Boys’ Books of Famous Soldiers. By J. Walker 
McSpadden. Ill. 8vo. $1.25. (Postage extra.) 


The Story of Our National Ballads. By C. A. 


Browne. Ill. 8vo. $1.50. (Postage extra.) 


With the account of the origin of these ballads, the definite 
historic episode in which it has taken its rise is discussed by the 
author in a fashion to throw interesting light on the inner turn 
of their events. Songs of the Spanish-American War and the 


World War follow those growing from the earlier episodes of our 
national growth. 


Stories of heroic personages of our own nation and the three 
great nations of the Allies. With characters of the past are 
featured those which have risen to distinction in the late war. 
What gives zest to the book for boy readers is the account it gives 
of each hero’s struggle to his point of great achievement. A 
chronology is furnished with each chapter. 


Jed’s Boy. By Warren Lee Goss. Ill. 8vo. 
$1.50. (Postage extra.) Grand-Daddy Whiskers, M.D. By Nellie M. 


Leonard. Ill. 8vo. 75 cents. (Postage extra.) 


Another of the ‘““Graymouse family’’ books for little readers. 
The adventures of the lively groups of little animals about which 
children love to read, pointed by droll line drawings. 


The story of an American boy in the Great War. The boy 
is nephew to “Jed,” a character in a book of our Civil War, by 
the same author, a book which has been reprinted for so many 
years it seems destined to be a classic. 


Daisy. By Ruth Brown McArthur. Col. illus. 


‘. A Treasury of Animal Stories. By Lilian 
8vo. $1.25. (Postage extra.) 


Gask. Ill. 50cents. (Postage extra.) 


The story, humorously told of an irrepressible, wide-awake 
girl and the way she made for herself against odds, is the type of 
story inspiring to every American girl. Not the least useful 
part of the theme is that which shows how this girl and her sister 
help the apparently unsympathetic relative they live with to 
discover herself, through awakening to understand them and their 
youthful ways which have at first shocked her. 


Hunting and nature stories for children told by an old hunter 
to admiring young friends who call him the ‘““Grey Man”’ and find 


enchantment in visiting his home filled with trophies of his own 
exploits. 


t 
A Peep at the Front. By Inez M. McFee. 
Ill. S8vo. $1.25. (Postage extra.) 


A book of the war for boys and girls with sufficient of its real 
activities told to make its effort as a stupendous and stern enter- 


prise realized, without including its greater horrors or its too 
complex technicalities. 


Little Curly Head: The Pet Lamb. By Jo- 


hanna Spyri. Trans. by Helen B. Dole. Col. illus. 
8vo. 75 cents. (Postage extra.) 


A story of the Alps and their people, like that of ‘Heidi’ 
by the same author, and relates the kindly contact of a rich and 
poor family through an incident of Christmas day, which brings 
the children of each into happy relations with each other. With 
its color illustrations and its glimpses of Swiss life, likely to interest 
American children, it makes an appropriate holiday gift book. 


Boy Hikers Homeward Bound. By Chelsea 
Curtis Fraser. Ill. 8vo. $1.25. (Postage extra.) 


Beginning with simply breezy adventures of a hike across 
states, it accumulates excitement through running German spy 
plots to earth, and delivering the farms of a certain section from 
a series of barn burnings. By these activities they contribute 
their “‘bit’’ during the summer, to our nation’s war efforts. 


Girls’ Book of the Red Cross. By Mary Ken- 
dall Hyde. Ill. 8vo. $1.25. (Postage extra.) 


A review of the work of the ‘“‘Greatest Mother of the World,” 
from a point of view to interest girls, particularly, but also pre- 
sented in such a way as to give for any reader an interesting 
survey of this great work. From the time of the origin of its 
emblem, the Red Cross, with the Crusaders of the Middle Ages, 


it arrives at the founding of the modern order by Florence Night- 
ingale during the Crimean War. 


Boys’ Book of Battles. By Chelsea Curtis Fra- 
ser. Ill. S8vo. $1.25. (Postage extra.) 

A picturesque volume of famous conflicts on American and 
European fields told with a mass of picturesque detail and local 


color which gives them a new vitality. Battles of the recent 
Great War complete the historical epoch covered. 


The Maid of Orleans: The Story of Jeanne 
d’Arc for Girls. By M. S. C. Smith. _ IIl. 
$1.25. (Postage extra.) 


Belgian Fairy Tales. By William E. Griffis. 
Col. illus. 8vo. $1.25. (Postage extra.) 


8vo. 


Since the test of “little” Belgium’s mettle in the Great War, 
anything which throws light on the interior life of her people is 
interesting to ours. Through the songsand folk tales of a people 
we get very close to their hearts. These tales are intended as a 
contribution to such intimate acquaintance. Notall fairy tales, 
but, many of them fanciful, they give us glimpses of manners, 
customs, and ideals in work and play of the Belgian people. 


Thomas Y. Crowell @ Co., 


‘The author brings out the chief events in the career of the 
maid whose mystical influence seems ever to rest upon France, 
and handles her subject in a way to emphasize the simple, human 


aspect of the heroine’s character, giving her life story a peculiarly 
rich appeal. 


New York 
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BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE ONES‘ 


FROM THE LIST OF 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The Scotch Twins 


By Lucy Fitch Perkins 


These twins are just as interesting, just as jolly good 
companions to each other and to the reader as were their 
predecessors. They are sure to endear themselves to all, 
and to leave behind them new knowledge of, and new 
sympathy with, Scotland and the Scotch. Profusely illus- 
trated by the author. $1.50 net. 


John Martin’s Big Book 
for the Little Folk 


Bigger, better and more brimful of 
goodies this year than ever before. 
“The very heart of childhood lives in 
John Martin's Annual.”’ 64 illustrations 
in color. $2.50 net. 


ries for the Story-Teller 
By Fanny E. Coe 


A Journey to the 


By Ralph M. Townsend 


beetles, ladybugs, and all kinds of insects. IIlus- 
trated in full color by Milo Winter. $2.00 net. 


The Wonder Garden 


By Frances Jenkins Olcott 


News from No-Town 
By Eleanor Ellis Perkins 


In verse of the kind that every child en- 
joys the author gives a delightful burlesque 
of the news of an imaginary town. 25 full- 
page illustrations by Lucy Fitch Perkins. 

$1.75 net. 


A veritable wonder garden where children 


world over. Illustrated in color by Milo 
Winter. $2.50 net. 


With the Little 
Folks 


Wee Ann 
A Story for Little Girls 
By Isa L. Wright 


‘ By Ethel C. Phillips 
A genuine treasure-trove to 
those who feel the need for sim- | Wee Ann, aged five, will enter- 
ple imaginative stories for the | tainher readers ina wholesome 
difficult age between babyhood | lively way, with the entertain- 
and childhood. Illustrated. ing story of her life and adven- 
$1.25 net. | tures. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


A Little Freckled 


Person 
By Mard Caréiyn Davies « 


Nothing in the field of 
child verse more charming 
than this volume has ap- 
peared in years. The po- 
ems possess that childlike 
sincerity which has made 
Stevenson's ‘‘A Child's 
Garden of Verse’’ so popu- 
lar. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Fables and Folk 
Stories 
By Horace E. Stadder 


A new edition of Mr. 
Scudder’s collection of the 
dest of the old fables and 
folk stories, painted by 
Maurice Day’s brilliant and 
imaginative brush in a vivid, 
enticing manner so dearly 
loved by children. $2.00 net. 


The Second Book of Sto- § 


This edition, illustrated in color and gy 
black-and-white, corresponds with the @ 
similar edition of the First Book of @ 
Stories, published last year. $1,75 net. 


Garden Gate 


In true Alice-in-Wonderland fashion, Prudence ris 
Anne falls through a big telescope and comes out & 
so tiny that she can associate on equal terms with @ 


may wander among the heroes and hero- § 
ines of nature myths and tales from allthe ¢ 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


How Tommy Made the Rooster 
Crow 


By Susan Speed 


LITTLE Tommy Martin had the 
finest bank! Santa Claus brought 
it to him one Christmas. It wasa 
rooster, and when you dropped a 
penny in it the rooster said, ‘“‘Cock- 
a-doodle-do.” 

When Santa Claus brought 
Tommy that bank he thought, 
‘“‘Now Tommy will save his pen- 
nies, for he will want to hear the 
rooster crow.”’ But do you know 
that after Tommy had heard the 
rooster crow two or three times he 
told his Mother he would rather 
spend his pennies? That made 
Mother sad, and it made Daddy 
sad, too. 

Every once in a while Daddy 
would say, “Tommy, have you 
made the rooster crow?” 

And Tommy would say, ‘No, 
Daddy, I spent my money for 
candy.” 

Tommy loved candy; some- 
times he bought chocolate, some- 
times licorice, but almost always 
it was pink candy. Pink was 
Tommy’s favorite color. 

So today when Mother dropped 
a penny in his hand, Tommy ran 
quick as a flash down the street, 
but presently he stopped. On the 
fence, where there had been only 
yesterday a lovely picture of some 
little boys and girls with rosy 
cheeks and happy faces, who 
were happy because they ate 
oatina—now on this very fence was. 
a new picture. 

There were some happy little 
boys and girls in this picture too, 
and Tommy wondered why they 
were happy, for Tommy was little 
and could not read. But there 
was something else in the picture. 
Over in one corner was the figure of 
Uncle Sam in his blue coat, his 
star-spangled vest, and his high 
hat. Tommy knew all about Un- 
cleSam. Ever since the camp had 
been in his town he had heard 
Daddy talk about Uncle Sam’s 
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The Kindergarten and First Grade 


HAPPY CHILDREN 


MAKE 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


The hands that serve, the hearts that bless, 
The spirits quickest to express 


Life’s highest aim know well their claim 
TO HAPPINESS. 


A TEACHER’S LETTER 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, 
128 West 58th Street, New York. 
My dear John Martin: 


September 5, 1919. 


I want to express my appreciation of your magazine, and to tell 
you‘how I have used it in a Primary Room of the City Schools to add 
to the joy of the youngsters in my care, and what an inspiration it has 
me work as a teacher. 

_ The top of the locker in my room makes a very convenient shelf 
which Second Grade children can easily reach, Any this I keep the 
books sent to us from the Public Library and several children’s maga- 
zines, among them John Martin’s. 

_ _ Thave very little trouble keeping the books and other magazines 
in good condition, but the John Martin books, strong and well bound as 
you make them, are literally worn out by the end of the month. 

When a child has finished his work and we are not ready for an- 
other lesson, he may get a book or magazine to read until we are ready 
for the next class. He may spend all of his leisure time in reading, so 
long as he does not disturb others in going to and from his desk. 

When he discovers a story or verse that especially appeals to him, 
and he finds he can read it readily, he always asks permission to read it 
to the other children. This is a great help in teaching reading, for 
when the children are so eager to read things for themselves, it takes 
very little effort on the teacher’s part to arouse an interest in the reg- 
ular lessons. John Martin’s Book makes reading very tempting. 

During the War when we were constantly appealing to the children 
to help in various things—join the Red Cross, buy Thrift Stamps, etc., 
I found John Martin’s Book the greatest help. 

At one time, when we gave a patriotic entertainment to raise some 
money for the Red Cross, one child in my room recited your verse about 
Thrift Stamps. The whole room learned many of the verses on Food 
Conservation and other War activities. 

The story about the “Poor Little Girl who Bit her Finger Nails” 
had a revolutionizing effect on several children in the room. 

Your Acrobatic Alphabet caused much merriment as our two “‘cut- 
ups” went through it. That took the place of our game that day, and 
was real wholesome fun. 

_ The stories I read aloud to them, and they enjoy looking at the 
pictures al] the more afterwards. In fact, all of John Martin’s Books 
are so interesting that I could write for hours of the fun and good we 
get from them. I am glad, John Martin, that you have given this good 
magazine to the children, and gladder still that it is my privilege to 
enjoy it with my children. Sincerely yours, 


A TEACHER (name upon request). 


The above letter is typical of many which enthusiastically endorse 
use of JOHN MARTIN'S BOOK in primary prades. 


It will be a treasure- 
te a trove of wonderful help to you and endless joy 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS... 


Ge CHILD’S MAGAZINE 


MAKES GOOD AND HAPPY CHILDREN 


WHAT JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 
DOES AND IS 


T is amaker of HAPPINESS. Itis companion, friend, 
and wise guide. It forms good morals, good taste, and 
ood manners. Its art is perfect’ and its English un- 
impeachable. It is pedagogically accurate, but sym- 
athetically understanding of the child’s nature and right- 
ul desires. 

It teaches, by wise mental guidance, consideration of 
others, fearlessness, honor, truthfulness and obedience, 
thrift and patriotism. 

With love and wisdom it is arranged for children from 
three to ten years of age. 

It is and has all the qualities of a good book in con- 
tents, form, paper, and strong binding. 


) ITS PRICE PER YEAR IS $4.00 
[Canada and Foreign, $4.50] 


IT GIVES 


CountilessPictures Plays to Act 
in color and line Fairy Tales 
Games to Play 
Things to Do 
Songs to Sing 


Poetry and Jingles 
Classic Tales 
Nature & History Clean Fun and 
Bible Stories Nonsense 
Fables and Myths Puzzles & Games 


and a host more surprises and — in endless variety, 
all with a wholesome and helpful delight to the children. 


IT IS JUST WHAT YOU NEED AND 
JUST WHAT YOU WILL APPRECIATE 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS THis‘couron 


JOHN MARTIN This offer expires December 31, 1919. 
128A West 58th St., New York 


I am interested in your SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS. 
Attached you will find $2.00 (Canada $2.25) for Seven Months of 
John Martin’s Book (The Child’s Magazine). 


Signed 
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424 The Kindergarten and First Grade 


MY CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Entertaining, Educational, Unusual 
JUST THE THING FOR THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 


Fairy Stories My Bible Stories My 


Childr SHA DO\ Children Lo 


Contains the best sto- 
ries of all nations. De- 
lightfully written with 
charming illustrations by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Price, $1.25 


This complete Bible 
in connected story form 
makes the impression 
much stronger than a 
broken series of stories. 


Price, $1.25 
Mother Goose 
Rhymes My Chil- Poems My Children 
dren Love Best Love Best of All 
of All re = Children will love to 
The best of the Mother 


read anc memorize these 
poems. Recommended 
by the American Library 


Goose rhymes illustrat 
ed with interesting sil- 
houettes in black and 
white. All the coarse 


Association. Price, $1.25 
rhymes are omitted LOVE TO MAKE 
from this collection, 
Price, $0.35 
Goo || Mottoes My Chil- 
LLOYD ADAMS NOBLE, Publisher— 51West 15!:.St,New York dren Love to 
gs My Color and Frame 
dren Love Can you imagine a more entertaining book to place hag ae iad 
children wl 1 
The most popu be in the hands of children? The suggestions beneath | to color these mottnes 
rhymes se o charmin 


old tunes especially 
suited to children's 
voices. Price, $0.35 


each picture tell him exactly what todo. Price, $0.35 | 22° “il b¢ inspired by 


the splendid proverbs 
chosen. Price, $0.35 


How 209 Children Live and Learn 


Price, $1.25 


My Children’s Robert 

Louis Stevenson 
Paint Book 


ing. The poems that would most 
appeal to his imagination have 


My Children’s Scrap Book 


Price, $0.35 


Mother Goose Pictures My 
Children Love to Cut 
Out and Assemble 


The possibilities for varied 
grouping develop the child's im- 
agination and creative ability. 

Price, $0.35 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy been selected. Price, $0.35 
Pictures My Children My Children’s Eugene 
Love to Color MY &§ Field Paint Book 


Fifteen of Hans Andersen's 


and a special guide ov child would prefer. Price, $0.35 
rice, $0.35 
k Plates My Younger 
Book Plates My Older TO Boo 
Children Love i ve 
(3 Different Styles) (3 Different Styles) 


Each book contains 36 book 
plates, size 2 by 3 inches, printed 
in two colors, all gummed and 
ready for use. Price, $0.35 


Especially designed to interest 
the younger children in preserving 
their books. Printed in coiors, 
ready for use. 


Piano Pieces Childr Price, $0.35 
“shag - The animals when cut out will What My Children Love 


stand as though alive. The questions to Eat 

about the animals at the foot of each 

page will interest the children. 
Price, $0.35 


Thity-six masterpieces so 
simplified, fingered, phrased, and 
provided with the necessary marks 
of expression, that they can be 
easily mastered by the beginner. 
Price, $1.00 


This little book solves the prob- 
lem of what to give the children 
to eat during the Spring, the Sum- 
mer, the Autumn, and the Winter 
months. Price, $0.35 


The New Way of Teaching Children to Read the Summers Readers 


Based upon a sound phonic method strengthened by the introduction of the thought element developed 
through the medium of action, rhythm, and sound, these books are doubly valuable because they are com- 
piled from the best of the literature of childhood. Primer, 40c.; First Reader, 48c.; Second Reader, 52c.; 
Third Reader, 60c.; Teacher's Manual, 50c. 


Order through your bookseller or from 


LLOYD ADAMS NOBLE, Publisher, 31 West 15th St, New York 


boys. He had even seen the boys 
marching, and Daddy had bought 
him a soldier suit and called him 
Uncle Sam’s boy whenever he 
wore it. Tommy had begun to 


think that Uncle Sam was greater 
than Daddy. 


This picture was different from 
any he had ever seen before for 
Uncle Sam was looking and point- 
ing right athim. To besure about 
this Tommy looked around. 
There was a man standing near and 
a lady was passing by, but Tommy 
could see that Uncle Sam’s eyes 
were not looking at them. 

“No, he is looking straight at 
me,’’ thought Tommy. 

He was so excited he forgot all 
about his candy. What did Uncle 
Sam want with him? “I am too 
little to be a really truly soldier. 
Oh, I wish I could read.” Then 
he turned and ran straight home. 

*‘Mother, Mother,” he called. 

“What is the matter, Tommy? 
Have you swallowed your candy 
whole? Why, Tommy, what is 
the matter?’ Mother began to 
be afraid her little boy was sick or 
that something dreadful had hap- 
pened, for Tommy was so out of 
breath and so excited he couldn’t 
speak. 

‘Mother, Uncle Sam wants me 
to do something; come quick and 
tell me.”’ 

“What are you talking about, 
sonny boy? Rest a moment and 
then tell Mother.”’ 

Tommy sat down on the door- 
step to get his breath and then he 
told Mother all about the picture. 
Then Mother took his hand and 
together they went to look at it 
and Mother explained what the 
picture meant. 

“Those little boys and girls are 
saying, ‘We have promised Uncle 
Sam not to spend our pennies for 
candy.’ Uncle Sam is saying, 
“Will you promise me too?’ ”’ 

Tommy was silent and then he 
said, ‘‘Mother, why doesn’t Uncle 
Sam want me to buy candy? 
Why, Mother, doesn’t Uncle Sam 
know I just love candy?” 

“Yes, my dear little boy, but let 
Mother tell you something. 
Candy is made out of sugar, you 
know, and right now Uncle Sam 
needs all the sugar he can get for 
his boys and for the other soldier 
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“Mother, What Shall | Do Now?” 


Is the question that your child is asking—and upon 
the answer depends the child’s entire future 


sng ate SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET 


| a which tells about a set of books which has been 

o~ 7 built by the Parents Association to. help boys and 

: girls develop themselves into well-rounded, suc- 
cessful men and women. 


Child’s Career 


You cannot fit a square peg into a round hole; you cannot make a successful physician out of 
your boy if he wants to be a farmer; but you can, by studying your child’s activities, and by offering 
him or her opportunity to taste a number of different occupations, help to give theyright direction to 
the life entrusted to your care. Many boys and girls never find their right work simply because no 
one has ever studied their inclination and capabilities. In The Boys and Girls Own Library the 
child finds story and occupation for hours formerly spent in unconstructive play and receives, at the 
same time, experience in many useful activities. 

Your boy wants to build a shack or learn how to play tennis, your girl wants to make a doll’s 
dress or find out how to raise strawberries, or make a butterfly collection. Here is the answer not 
only to these but to a thousand other questions that come up in the daily life of parent and child. 
The volumes will make your own life as well as the life of the child richer and more beautiful. 


Endorsed by President Beery 


~ “What shall my children read?” is a question constantly.recurring. Here is the answer once for 
all. This library, selected by President Beery after twelve months of the most careful search, 
meets the needs of your children from early years until maturity. It will mean much to you to | 
place in your children’s hands books which have the highest educational endorsement, and _ wv 
which you know will give them a liberal, well-rounded education. /cnpsitias 


Send for our illustrated booklet, “ Making the Most of Your Children.” f M. B. 


Simply fill in and mail the attached coupon. It implies no obligation. Mail sles mii 
it NOW, TODAY. Do it at once, before you have a chance to forget. ? al Association 


449 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
Please send me a free copy of 
your booklet ‘Making the Most of 
Your Children,’ and your special in- 


The Parents Association prison "The Boe and 


Own Library.” 


449 Fourth Ave., New York City 


‘ 
Making the Most 
yf Your childre™ 
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KITTY CLOVER 


By Sheila Young. $ .60 
Each series comprises six sheets of paper dolls, showing different 
members. of Kitty’s family and some of her friends with their ward- 


robe, printed in beautiful colors and put up in a fancy carton. 
First Series. 


Second Series. 


BETTY BONNET 


Three series of paper dolls designed by Sheila Young. A series 


comprises six sheets of paper dolls put up in a fancy carton. Each 
series, 

First Series. 

Second Series. 

Third Series. 

Complete set, three series, in a box, 


$1.75 
THE LETTIE LANE PAPER FAMILY 


Three series of paper dolls designed by Sheila Young. Accom- 
panying each series of six sheets is a doll-house portfolio, which 
when cut out and pasted together makes a complete doll-house. 


Each series, $ .60 
First Series. 

Second Series. 

Third Series. 

Complete set, three series, with doll-house, in a box, $1.75 


POLLY PITCHER AND HER PLAYMATES 


These are on paper heavy enough to make the dolls stand up. 


Each series, $ .35 
First Series. 
Second Series. 
DOROTHY DIMPLE AND HER FRIENDS 
Six sheets of paper dolls, in fancy carton, $ .35 


PAPER DOLLS OF THE WORLD 


Six sheets of paper dolls, showing the costumes’ of the principal 
nations, with the flag or emblem of each, $ .35 


CINDERELLA CUT-OUT PAPER DOLLS 


The children’s favorite fairy tale is here depicted in cut-outs. The 
complete story of Cinderella is told on the inside of the carton. 
Five sheets of Dolls and Dresses, $ .35 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Cut Out Paper Dolls 


boys over there. Why, Tommy, 
don’t you know that those little 
children in France and Belgium 
haven't had any candy for ever 
and ever so long? Those little 
children are hungry. Mother 
hasn’t told you much about it for 
you are such a little boy, but now, 
Tommy, | think you ought to 
know. 

“There has never been a day 
that you haven’t had something 
sweet to eat, a cake or a piece of 
candy or some jam, but, Tommy, 
those little children over there 
have hardly had a sweet thing for 
ever and ever so long. They are 
just like you, dear, they love candy 
too but they must do without. 
Uncle Sam says will you do with- 
out candy and so many sweet 
things. He is not only pointing 
at you but at every child who looks 
at this picture. If Jack were here 
or Bessie or Ruth, Uncle Sam 
would be pointing at them. He 
means all the little children. Chil- 
dren are too little to fight, but they 
can help in other ways and this is 
one way.” 

“Mother, I am going to promise 
Uncle Sam,” and before Mother 
knew what Tommy was doing 
he had gone up to the picture, 
saluted, and said, “Uncle Sam, | 
promise not to spend my pennies 
for candy.” 

Then he took his Mother’s hand. 
“Let’s go home and make the 
rooster crow.” 

And that is what he did, not 
once or twice or three times, but 
every time that Mother gave him 
a penny, Tommy gave it to the 
rooster and the rooster said, 
‘‘Cock-a-doodle-do, cock-a-doo- 
dle-do,”” which Mother said meant 
“Thank YOU, thank YOU.” 

Tommy thought that so funny 
that Mother made another rhyme: 
‘““Cock-a-doodle do, 

French boys want candy, too, 

If Tommy buys no sweets, why 
then 

He'll do his bit like soldier men.”’ 

And I tell you Tommy went to 
bed that night happy to think he 
was doing his bit like a really 
truly soldier. 


Written for the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, Kentucky Division. Inasmuch 
as our children are still being asked to save 
and conserve for Uncle Sam, and because the 
problem of the eating of poor candy is an 
ever present one with teachers and mothers, 
it is felt that this story continues to be of 
value, even though the war is over. 


| 
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A Button-Hook Holder 


~ 


~-> 
~~ 


SCATTER tracers of the sole of a shoe (about 7 inches long) among 
the class. After tracing one sole cut it out. Trace and cut another, 
using the one just made as a tracer. 

Fit the two soles together. 

With a ticket punch, around the wide part of the sole near the 
edge, make holes for up and down sewing. Use a double thread. 

Cut off one heel. In the center of the part left, cut a groove on 
which to hang a button-hook, after slipping it into the pocket made 
by sewing the soles together. 

Cut pictures of button-hooks from silver paper., Mount on the 
holder under the groove. 

Slip a cord through a hole punched in the remaining heel 
to hang by. Bess DURHAM. 


Books for Children 


The Children’s 
Method Readers 


Some of the points that make The Chil- 
dren’s Method Readers distinctive as basal 
readers are the: 


ACTION SENTENCES, making the 
first steps in reading a natural out- 
growth of self-activities with which 
every child is familiar. 

ILLUSTRATED PHONICS, devel- 
oped from the action words and the 
story material. 

SEAT WORK AND DRILL DE- 
VICES, contained in the book itself so 
that the busy teacher need not search 


outside sources for this necessary mate- 
rial. 


VIVID, INTERESTING STORIES, 
beginning with the cumulative story 
that appeals so strongly to very little 
children and leading on through the 
second year to the enchanting fairy 
tales. 

CORRECT TYPOGRAPHICAL 
FEATURES, in accord with the most 


recent discoveries in the psychology of 
reading. 


We also publish in connection with these 
Readers Seat Work Cards giving busy work 
for pupils, also Phonic Cards and Sight 
Word Cards for teachers’ use. 


A sixteen-page descriptive booklet will be 
sent free on request. 


Iitustrated Mother Goose Songs 
Words Music Pictures 


Forty of the songs that are universal fa- 
vorites with children are included in this 
collection, and every one beautifully illus- 
trated in colors from original drawings by 
Mabel B. Hill. The book is durably bound 
in heavy board with a reinforced cloth 
back, and compares favorably with the 


most expensive volumes of this nature ever 
published. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, ONLY $1.00 


LARGE NOTES 
For Little Hands and Voices 


A collection of 16 very easy piano pieces 
for beginners with appropriate easy rhymes 
to sing ad lib. Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 


Hinds, Hayden& Eldredge, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 


11-15 Union Sq. West New York 
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The Kindergarten and First Grade 


They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 


First Year Literature 


“Action, Imitation and Fun Series” of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA lL. 


PRATT 


CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based 


on stories dear to childish hearts. 


complete in itself and independent of the others. 


: These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an 
ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and sound interpretation. 


Each book 


is 


Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. 


The illustrations, in addition to being pleasing to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 
PRICE, FORTY CENTS EACH, POSTPAID 


PUSS IN BOOTS— REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 87 pp. 

No words in the vocabulary of this book can overtax or even 
perplex the little ones of the first or second grade, as all have 
deen long familiar in the household and folklore of the fireside. 
The cunning and resourceful ingenuity of ‘Puss in Boots” and 
of “Reynard the Fox” must keep up curiosity and interest at 
white heat, as scene succeeds scene in fine dramatic action. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS— CHICKEN LITTLE 


Fully illustrated. 

Step by step the child grows unconsciously familiar with words 
and sentences and readily interprets the printed page. Reading 
thus becomes a labor of love and no more irksome than the strain 
with which the little one digs with beaded brow the holes in the 
sand pile or joyfully bears other burdens in his round of play. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK — DIAMONDS AND 
TOADS — SLEEPING BEAUTY | 


Graphically illustrated. 

_ Three attractive folklore tales which are rewritten in the 
simple straightforward language of those early days when the 
world was young, and are arranged in development of story 
and in progress of verbal and phrase perplexities with a peda- 
gogical art, born of experience, of careful child-study and of a 
veritable love for the little ones. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER 


; Fully illustrated. 94 pp. 

This folklore is handled by Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick in so in- 
genious and original a method as to secure great interest and 
great readiness in reading at sight. 

Yet she does not fail in addition to reach the higher effects of 
developing the receptivity for poetry and that wonder and 
reverence which is part of religion. Besides by “placing the child 
amidst general human companionship, she corrects the tendency 
of imagination to center in self.” 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
d Fully illustrated. 

The illustrations, abundant, eee, vivid, very happily 
re-enforce the text of each. Note these principles involved: (a) 
A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. (b) Inter- 
est from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. (c) Rhyth- 
mical repetition. (d) Imitation or dramatic effect. 

THE THREE PIGS 


_ , Fully illustrated in heavy line and shading. " 
‘The aim seems to be, in this and other books of the series, to 


Boston New York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


gain such a welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and 
Foxy Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and 
to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample 
preparation for the first reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 
Strikingly illustrated with original drawings. 
Like the Little Red Hen and the Three Pigs, this little book 
avails itself of a classic story from which to evolve very pleas- 
antly a good working vocabulary. 


HOP O’ MY THUMB — TOM THUMB 


Fully illustrated. 

Dr. Harris very pertinently remarks: “If a beginning is made 
with literature sufficiently childish, the children may be led by 
their own growing taste and capacity.” 

Incident follows incident at short intervals, so that the little 
mind is not too long on the stretch, and the short chapters hold 
7 store fresh surprises from the beginning to the close of the 
200k. 


RED RIDING HOOD —THE SEVEN KIDS 


Fully illustrated. 

Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that the interest is 
heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form 
from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go 
over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat 
the doings imaginative or real, once made familiar. 

The happy Kid Family, the wicked deception of the hungry 
wolf, the harrowing tragical incident, the joyous restoration, 
and the righteous retribution must so divert and intensify the 
interest that the labor of reading will be really a labor of love. 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE’S SOUND PRIMER (Basic Text) 


Each lesson specially illustrated. 128 pp 
Consider the leading original practical features: 


] (a) Word- 
building from the start, with sound stories, with drills, inciting 


the child to self-activity. (6) Illustrations, unique, alive with 
action, and impressively interpreting the sounds. (c) Abundant 
busy work. 


THE LITTLE RED HEN F's 
Fully illustrated with original drawings. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, in a recent letter 
remarks: “I have carried a child through the Little Red Hen, 
and it has seemed to me to be based upon psychological prin- 
ciples more fully than ~ primer I know. The material is of 
interest to the child and the verbal forms are introduced in such 
a way as to let the learner become familiar with them most 
effectively.” 


Chicago San Francisco 
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International Kindergarten Union 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Officers 


President, Miss Caroline D. Aborn, Department of Education, Mason St., Boston. 

First Vice-President, Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Washington, D. C. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Lucy Gage, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 


Auditor, Miss Katherine Martin, Chicago. 


Report on Minimum Essentials of Kindergarten and Primary Education 


HE wider vision of the post war period has 
taught us that the kindergarten as an agent in 
Americanization, as a means for the development of 
citizenship, and for the removal of illiteracy cannot 
be over-estimated. Now, even more than before, 
the kindergartner should hold special meetings for 
parents, and should co-operate with other educators 
in organizing mothers’ councils, etc., for every school. 
Visits to the homes are also more important than 
ever for the kindergartner and the primary teacher as 
well, so that from the beginning the parents may 
have a true realization of the aims and standards of 
the schools. 

The kindergartens and primary grades must con- 
sider now not only the problems of the children of 
from four to eight years of age who are gathered in 
the schools, but must reach up and out into the 
homes and night schools to find and to help adults 
who are of this age mentally, or who need much of 
the developing work of this period. Many foreign 


“EDUCATOR 


FASCINATING -AMUSING INSTRUCTIVE 


mothers who cannot leave their homes could be 
taught in neighborhood groups, taught not only to 
read and write the language of their adopted land, 
but taught also the customs and laws of this country. 
Who can do this work better than the teachers of the 
youngest children, with their wonderful tact, sym- 
pathy, and skill? 


The Kindergarten and the Day Nursery 

Kindergartners and primary teachers should work 
to have day nurseries established in every school 
where they are needed, not only for sub-kindergarten 
children, but also for the kindergarten children for 
the part of the day when they need care and are not 
in the kindergarten. These day nurseries should be 
under the care of the schools and should be scientif- 
ically equipped and administered. The kindergart- 
ner’s training could well be used in such infant nur- 
series, and valuable studies of children younger than 
kindergarten age could be made here. 


For Home or Kindergarten 


The slow, tedious task of teaching the A B C’s and 1 2 3’s 
is magically transformed into a pleasing game with EDUCA- 
TOR to help you and the kiddies. 


By following the point of the arrow, the child quickly and 
unconsciously learns the numerals from 1 to 5, and by seeing 
the letters constantly before him, he soon becomes familiar 
with the alphabet. 


The game board is unusually artistic in design and color, 
durably mounted, and so well varnished that it may be wiped 


off frequently with a damp cloth and thus kept clean. 


Packed 


in a flat, square box, with full directions for playing pasted 
inside the cover. 


G. E. PERRY COMPANY, 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


1328 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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STAR STORIES 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By Gertrude Chandler Warner 


A BOOK WHICH NOT ONLY FASCINATES A 
CHILD, BUT CREATES A GENUINE 
INTEREST IN ASTRONOMY 


| STAR STORIES 
LITTLE FOLKS 


Stories of the various constel- 
lations written in simple form, 
but essentially accurate. The 
illustrations are adapted to the 
text and the book is thoroughly 
worth while. 


| 


‘‘The wording is so simple, the 
directions for finding so clear, 
and the maps so free from intricacies, that it is a 
certainty this will be a popular little book.’’ 


60 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 
BOSTON 


19 W. Jackson Street 
ICAGO 


Sargent’s Handbook of 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


A Guide Book for Parents 


A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes critically 
and discriminately Private Schools of all classifications. 
Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, age, spe- 
cial features, etc. 


Introductory Chapters review interesting developments 
of the year in education—Modern Schools, War Changes 
in the Schools, Educational Reconstruction, What Pro- 


gressive Schools Are Doing, Recent Educational Litera- 
ture, etc. 


Educational Service Bureau will be glad to advise and 
write you intimately about any school or class of schools 
in which you are interested. 


Fifth edition, 1919-1920, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 


14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


A Kindergarten for Every Child 


The kindergarten has proved its value and the 
time has come when kindergartners should go boldly 
forth, supported by the mothers, and should seek to 
influence legislation, and to present their aims and 
standards to school boards, and to superintendents, 
until there is a kindergarten for every child, until it is 
an accepted part of every course in elementary edu- 
cation, and until every primary grade receives kin- 
dergarten trained children. The voice of the kinder- 
gartner should be heard in every convention, and on 
every program for education or social reform. The 
principles of the kindergarten must be preached 
through the press, the pulpit, in meetings large or 
small. 

Salary 

The salaries of kindergarten and primary teachers 
should be as high as the salaries paid to any other 
teachers in the field of elementary education. The 
salary, the training, and test of fitness are all essential 
if the present standard of education for the youngest 
children is to be maintained and certainly these 
three things are needed if this standard is to advance. 


Co-operation between Kindergarten 


Education 

There should be planned in normal schools and 
colleges a course for the kindergarten teacher and 
for the primary teacher that will lead each to under- 
stand and appreciate the work of the other, and 
though majoring in their special field each teacher 
should be able to teach in the other grade, and should 
at times exchange work. 

Kindergartners and primary teachers should often 
have joint meetings in which the distinguishing 
features of each line of education may be pointed out, 
and also the possibilities of continuation of the kin- 
dergarten idea in the primary grade, and the prepara- 
tion for the primary grade in the kindergarten. 

One supervisor is recommended for both grades 
provided she is trained and experienced in both 
fields. Or if two supervisors are employed they 
should seek to establish harmony and continuity in 
their work thus avoiding loss of time for the child 
resulting from confusion of educational aims, methods, 
and equipment. 

Primary as well as kindergarten rooms should be 
provided with movable furniture, ample cupboard 
space for the child’s work as well as for supplies. 
These rooms should be well located, considering sun, 
air, and light. They should have direct exits to 
special playgrounds, and space should be allowed for 
activity and play. 

Materials for both grades should include anything 
that will aid the child in self-expression, in self-active 
investigation, that lends itself to childish manipula- 
tion and consequent development, provided that the 
materials can in no way be termed harmful. 

In both the kindergarten and the primary grade a 
study should be made of groups, to determine how 
many children one teacher can handle to advantage 
under different circumstances. A group. maximum 
and a group minimum might well be established and 
public opinion aroused to require school boards to 
keep the groups within these limits. The primary 
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teacher of today is suffering from no one thing more 
retarding to good work than groups that are too large. 

Primary supplies should be definitely listed and 
standardized as the kindergarten materials are. 

The first grade aim should become not merely 
instruction in reading, etc., and the passing of this 
standard, but it should work for development as the 
kindergarten does, and for the enlarging and en- 
riching of the child’s experience. Children should be 
promoted as much on development as on facts ac- 
quired. They should pass from one environment or 
one set of conditions because of natural growth, a 
real not an arbitrary promotion. 

The main effort of the kindergarten and the 
primary grades should be to provide for the youngest 
children an environment that will promote activity 
and growth along right lines, and that will at the 
same time protect the child from retarding or harmful 
influences. 

Kindergarten and primary children should be 
tested both mentally and physically and the results 
carefully studied so that the most intelligent training 
may be given them. 

A careful study should be made to determine what 
power and mentality a child should have in order to 
accomplish the work now required of our so-called 
first grade children. 

If the aim of the first grade was to take a six-year- 
old child and give him what he needs, no matter 
what that was, the kindergarten could do what it 
thought was wise regardless of what was to follow, 
but the aim of the present public school first grade is 
to teach to little children a certain amount of reading, 
and the children are promoted to second grade on 
their advance in this one thing. To be sure other 
minor aims are allowed but this is the main aim. 

Because of this, we are, in Denver, trying to give 
the children while yet in the kindergarten a simple 
test that will determine whether or not the child is 
ready for this first grade with its fixed requirement. 
Without losing the spirit of the kindergarten we give 
from fifteen to thirty minutes daily to very simple 
reading, taught from large cards and charts and 
associated with pictures and toys and games. This 
is done only in the advanced class and is called transi- 
tion work. No child is forced to do this, in fact our 
definite aim is to introduce reading in a place where 
if the child is not ready there is to be found much 
other interesting and helpful work and play. We 
have found that most of our five-and-a-half-year-old 
children are ready and eager for this play reading. 
The results so far have been: 

1. Parents are willing to leave their children 
longer in the kindergarten when they realize that 
here the child can take the first step in reading. 

2. The child is not promoted to the first grade 
until he is six mentally as well as physically. 

3. He does enough first grade work in the kin- 
dergarten to prove that he can do first grade work, 
just as he must do in first grade enough second grade 
work to prove that he can go on to second. 

4. In schools where this transition work is 
carried on, we have no C or D classes in first grade 
rooms that will have to repeat the first grade work. 
Such children are placed in the kindergarten where a 
little reading is combined with a great deal of other 


RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 


phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
Price, 40 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Price, 40 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


in colors. 


Profusely illustrated in color. 


Really the easzes¢t primer—and the largest. 
fully graded. All pictures in color. 
words. Price, 40 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade |: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 50 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 54 cents 
For Grade li: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 54 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 60 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 54 cents 


For Grade Ill: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60 cents 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 65 cents 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 65 cents 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS: A NATURE READER, 60 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave. 


Care- 
Vocabulary, 200 


» Chicago 


AR Every Kindergarten 
EDUCATION Teacher should keep 
in touch with the 


Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 
‘advanced educational thought 
oftheday. YOUprofit bythe 
exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 
you how’’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 
afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 

So PRIMARY EpucaTION will bring the ideas 
to you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Her) 
AY 
EDUCATIONAL: PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BOSTON VORK: CHICAGO 
AND SAN PRANGSCO 
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“AS YE TWIG IS BENT YE TREE’S INCLINED” 


GAMES TO TEACH 
CORRECT: ENGLISH 
TO LITTLE ONES— 


While They 
are Little 


EMMA WATKINS 


TEACHERS! If you could abolish “‘Ain’t,” “1 seen,” and the 


e whole brood of Common Errors in Grammar from 
your pupils’ minds, and do it permanently and so enjoyably that the 
children would beg for it, wouldn’t that increase your Value as a 
Teacher, and lighten your teaching burdens? Then try 


“Games for Teaching Correct English to Little Ones. 
This attractive book makes it plain, simple, easy. No apparatus, 
no preparation: 4# I have demonstrated these Games before thou- 
sands of teachers, and they urged me to publish them. You'll en- 
joy the Games as well as the pupils do. Teaching by these Games 
is a pleasure. Address, enclosing $1.00 for a copy, 


EMMA WATKINS, lowa City, lowa 


BRADLEY’S HELPS 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Rehecs Perception Cards for Number Work 


= 

= 
Something every teacher will appreciate. Large manila 
cards, 63} x 10 inches, one side printed with domino design, and 
the reverse with the same problem in large italic numerals. The 
domino dots are one inch in diameter with wide spacing, mak-, 
ing them easy to read from all parts of the room. Twenty-four 


cards, containing all number combinations | to 10, in durable 
box. 


Price, $0.60; mailing weight 12 oz. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


A better builder than you have everused. Large numerals 
in bold type, printed on heavy manila card, and enclosed in a 
box made especially strong to withstand the constant handling 
and hard usage to which the ‘‘builder’’ box is always subjected. 
Contains an extra large quantity of the number tablets. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight 5 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


A new large type builder, printed on heavy manila card in 
extra bold type; lower case letters on one side and capital on 
reverse side. Put up in a box made especially strong, 
as Economo Number Builder. 
of tablets. 


same 
Contains an extra large quantity 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


work and play more suited to the child’s stage of 
development. 

5. Children six or over who cannot do the transi- 
tion work in the kindergarten are advised to remain in 
the kindergarten another term, then they either go 
to the first grade, or are placed in special schools. 

We feel here that this has been one of the greatest 
steps in making a sensible and practical unity be- 
tween these two grades, and the kindergarten is 
doing a valuable work in saving children from going 
to first grade before they are ready, and spending a 
dreary year in a place where nothing is planned 
especially for their stage of development. The kin- 
dergartners handle this work entirely and have 
worked out many valuable ways of introducing read- 
ing in a truly kindergarten manner. They have 
become so much interested that many have gone on 
with their classes, taking them into the 1 B work. 

The comments of the members of the I. K. U. 
committee on minimum essentials on this transition 
work are as follows: ; 

Miss Parsons, Denver: I approve of this if it is 
carefully and intelligently handled. I believe that 
this new step should be made while the child is still 
in the familiar environment of the kindergarten. 
The transition class joins the kindergarten and the 
first grade as the Junior High School is now trying to 
bridge the old grammar and high schools. 

Miss Dobbs of Columbia, Missouri, approved this 
in her general approval of the report, though it is 
understood in her case that she would also demand 
careful and intelligent handling of such work. 

Miss Meredith Smith of The University of Pitts- 
burgh condemns the idea utterly. On the contrary 
she would not have children read until the second or 

third grade, but would give them many developing 
experiences that will prepare them to appreciate 
reading at this later age. Her work is in many ways 
ideal. She is free to plan it as she will; but.it will be 
many years before the general public will be willing to 
keep children from all books until the second or 
third grade. 

Miss Julia Bothwell of Cincinnati does not favor 
the introduction of any form of reading into the 
kindergarten. 

Miss Annie E. Moore of Columbia College does 
not feel that this simple reading is needed as a test 
of the child’s ability to go into the first grade. Nor 
does she state that she might not give reading to the 
child of five and a half years if he seemed ready for it. 

Note: It may make some difference to know that 
in Denver the children have two full years of kinder- 
garten work. ‘The first year is kept purely kinder- 
garten. Only in the second half of the second year 
do we use transition work. If we had only one year 
we would still give transition work, at least a chance 
to try it, to five-and-a-half-year- old children. Many 
of our kindergarten children have tested six and a 
half to seven years mentally. Such tests gave us the 
idea of giving these mentally advanced children some 
primary reading. At the same time we were not 
willing to have them lose the rest of the kindergarten 
training by placing them in the first grade, so the 
reading was given in the kindergarten. 


H. Grace Parsons, Chairman. 
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The Kindergarten Unit in 
France 


THOSE who are in touch with the splendid 
work which is being done by the Kinder- 
garten Unit in France report that it should 
be continued for many months and urge all 
who are interested to renew their efforts to 
support it. There is great need of funds to 
carry out the plans for the winter. The 
response to every appeal in the past has 
been generous and there should be no 
lessening of interest and financial support. 
Help our kindergartners to “carry on’”’ this 
great work which has been so well begun. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


Boston Froebel Club............. $125.00 
(Cash contributions at public 
meeting) 
Additional contribution made 


through Boston kindergartners. . 
Kindergarten No. 9, Andrews 
School, Rochester, N. Y 


5.00 
5.00 


Total amount of contributions re- 
ceived through International 
Kindergarten Union.......... 20,470.39 


Send contributions to Miss May Murray; 
Treasurer I. K. U., Box 1626, Springfield, 


Mass. 


Child Study Syllabus 


THERE has been a good demand 
for copies of the syllabus on 
Spontaneous Drawings in the Kin- 
garten prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Child Study of the 
International Kindergarten Union. 

These may still be obtained 
from the treasurer of the I. K. U., 
Miss May Murray, Box 1626, 
Springfield, Mass., for the small 
sum of three cents each. 

This syllabus was prepared for 
the purpose of assisting teachers 
to make ‘‘wiser and more careful 
observations,” to deduce ‘‘wiser 
and more scholarly inferences,’ 
“‘to inspire them to make investi- 
gation, experiment, and to read.” 


ARLEIGH READING BOOKLETS 
Just Ready—JACK STRAW SERIES—for Grade 1 


“Only One New Word to the Page.’’ Send for Sample. 
16 pp. story in each. 7 Booklets, assorted, 25c post-paid. 


CROWN PUBLISHING CO., South Pasadena, Calif. 


Los Angeles Schools use all our Read., Arith., Geog. Materials. 


2.00 


Short-Story Writing 


Mz. 0-page catalog free. Write to-day. 
Home Corres School Dept.362 Springfield, Mass. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 
making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 
plans for the work and for working te 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


A number of experienced teachers give 
best approved methods, plans, devices, 
for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN = GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


A very successful tll of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 
reading lessons in grammar grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN — 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe useof English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 

A collection of new little stories written 

especially for conversation and for oral 


and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 
Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 


children. The methods especially apply 
to primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


The 


SCHOOL METHODS 
BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 
Elementary Schools, rural and graded. Its use will do much to lighten 
the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENOE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 
Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS_TO 
MAKE 


New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great varietygof 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, etc. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. Jones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, Iil. 
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Kindergarten 


Publications 


Experimental Studies in Kindergar- 
ten Education. Edited by Patty 
Smith Hill. 40 cents. 


The Psychology of Drawing. Imag- 
ination and Expression. Culture 
and Industry in Education. Re- 
prints of articles by John Dewey. 

20 cents. 


Kindergarten Record Cards. 3 cards. 
(Used in the Horace Mann Kinder- 
garten, New York City.) Devised 
by Patty Smith Hill. 

10 cents a set. 
Published by 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


TheGEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. TORONTO, ONT. 


The Palmer Method of 
Business Writing 


PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach- 
ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Method Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 
in the right direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Portland, Ore. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


course of forty lessons in Pri 


= Work, and Phonetics, taught 


y, Br. A. Campbell, Principal of our 
ormal Department. 


secure 
DR. CAMPBELL, 


neipal. 250-page catalogue tree. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence Schoo! Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of 
school. Samples free. 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 204. Dover, Ohio. 


National Council of Primary Education 


Two committees of the National 
Council of Primary Education are 
at work this year, both of which 
desire the active co-operation of 
the members of the Council. 

The Committee on Furnishings 
and Equipment, appointed at the 
summer meeting in Milwaukee, 
wishes to secure extensive data 
on the present equipment of pri- 
mary schools. It needs satisfac- 
tory evidence concerning the kind 
of tools primary teachers work 
with, whether meager or ample. 
Members are asked to report on 
the conditions not only in their 
individual rooms but in the com- 
munity as well. 

In schools where modern condi- 
tions prevail it is desired to dis- 
cover the most satisfactory forms 
and arrangements. For example, 
in the questionnaire sent out last 
year, teachers generally favored 
tables and chairs while superin- 
tendents seemed to prefer chair 
desks. More data is needed to 
show whether this difference main- 
tains in all cases or was a mere in- 
cident in the replies received. 
Those who have used more than 
one form in this, and also in other 
items of equipment, are asked to 
give testimony and reasons in 
order that we may discover what 
is most satisfactory. 

Please send a report of the equip- 
ment of the primary schools of 
your town to Prof. Abbie Louise 
Day, University of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, and ask for instruction 
as to the way in which you can 
further help in the work of her 
committee. 

The second committee, under 
the leadership of Miss Annie E. 
Moore of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, 
is studying what is accepted as a 
satisfactory day’s work in various 
schools. Some data was collected 
last year and formed the basis of 
Miss Moore’s illuminating report 
at Chicago. More data in this 
field is needed and members can 
be of service to the committee and 
at the same time find most in- 


News 


OwING to the fact that the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, has been compelled to use 


teresting study by collecting this 
data and studying its meaning. 
The war has aroused public 
interest in education as never be- 
fore. The first burning question 
is how to find means for better 
salaries in order to hold strong 
teachers. But this question is 
already calling out another, i. e., 
how to improve the quality of the 
teaching and secure better results. 
Wise teachers will not wait to have 
their shortcomings pointed out to 
them by patrons but should at 
once institute a critical self-study 
and honestly measure their own 
work by the best standards ob- 
tainable. Helping in the work of 
Miss Moore’s committee will help 
the individual teacher to test her 
own work and will bring to her 
many suggestions for improve- 
ment. It will also furnish fruitful 
topics for discussion for Local 
Group meetings. Write to Miss 
Moore for suggestions as to how to 
proceed. 
Local Groups 
Enthusiastic reports are received 
from many quarters concerning 
the helpfulness of the group meet- 
ings. These gatherings break 
down formalities and strengthen 
the bonds of fellowship while the 
discussions tend to stimulate a 
deeper interest professional 
questions. If you have no local 
gathering of teachers other than the 
formal grade meeting, we urge you 
to organize a Local Group of the 
Council. When you do so please 
report to the State or National 
Chairman in order that we may 
have the encouragement of your 
progress. If you have a primary 
teachers’ club, independently or- 
ganized, we extend to you a cordial 
invitation to affiliate with the 
Council. In union’ there is 
strength. If all the primary 
teachers were actively working 
toward a common goal, success 
would come and come quickly. 
ELLA VICTORIA DoBBs, 
National Chairman, 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Items 


the buildings heretofore occupied 
by the Armour Mission Kinder- 
garten, and owing also to the 
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Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
We have helped: hundreds of teachers 
re congenial positions and better 
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changes in the community itself, 
the Armour Mission Kindergarten 
was discontinued in October. 

The authorities of the Armour 
Institute of Technology unite with 
Mrs. Philip D. Armour, who, for 
thirty years, has generously sup- 
ported this kindergarten in rejoic- 
ing in its excellent work, and es- 
pecially in commending the work 
of the principal, Miss Mary Ely. 
It is now Miss Ely’s plans to write 
and lecture upon her special sub- 
ject, thus continuing to exemplify 
the spirit and ideals for which the 
Armour Mission Kindergarten has 
always stood. 


Friends of Miss Alma Binzel will 
be interested to know that she has 
resigned her position at Northrop 
Collegiate School, Minneapolis, 
and has been giving a series of 
lectures this fall on The Problems 
in Child Training to the seniors in 
Home Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. She has also 
spoken before several teachers’ 
associations on the general themes: 
The Contribution to Democracy by 
the Teachers of Young Children; 
Self-Direction in Activities, and 
the Parents’ Contribution to Democ- 
racy. 


The Indianapolis group of the 
National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation held its first meeting of the 
year, October 17. Dr. Pressy of 
Indiana University talked on the 
intelligence test, illustrating his 
talk with a group of second grade 
children. It is the plan of this 
organization to have an address by 
an educational expert at each 
monthly meeting. At the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held in Indianapolis in Octo- 
ber, a luncheon was given for the 
State Primary Council. Prof. 
Patty S. Hill of Columbia Uni- 
versity was the guest of honor. 
Use of Intelligence Tests in the 

Kindergarten and First 
Grade 

THE children in the kindergarten 
of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, are promoted 
to the first grade, or begin first- 
grade work, while still in the kin- 
dergarten, as soon as they are, in 
the judgment of the _ teachers, 
ready to profit by systematic train- 
ing in reading, writing, and 
number. Although the teachers’ 


judgments have proved reliable in 
most cases, the need of scientific 
methods of classifying pupils has 
been keenly appreciated. Accord- 
ingly, in the Spring Quarter of this 
year kindergarten children were 
tested by the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon Scale. 

Thirty-five children were tested, 
eight of whom had had daily 
instruction for some time in read- 
ing, writing, .and number, in 
addition to other activities of the 
kindergarten. The average class 
grades of these children in the 
three subjects named were com- 
pared with their intelligence 
records as determined by the tests. 
The comparison showed close cor- 
relation between the two. This 
was in harmony with the results 
of Terman’s investigations and 
suggested the desirability of using 
the intelligence tests as one means 
of determining which children 
should be promoted to the first 
grade, and how those who were 
promoted should be grouped. In 
addition, the investigation showed 
clearly that these tests could be 
used to advantage in classifying 
children when they first enter 
school, especially in determining 
whether given pupils should be 
placed in the kindergarten or in 
the first grade. 


Boston Froebel Club 

AT the November meeting of the 
Boston Froebel Club, Miss Fannie- 
belle Curtis, Director of the Kin- 
dergarten Unit in France, spoke of 
the splendid work which is being 
done by our kindergartners in 
France and urged the continued 
support of the Unit. 

Miss Caroline D. Aborn, presi- 
dent of the International Kinder- 
garten Unit, who has recently 
returned from a trip to France 
with Miss Curtis, spoke briefly of 
her observations of the work in 
France, and also of her trip into 
Serbia, where kindergarten ma- 
terials are now being sent. 

The kindergartners of Boston 
have dressed several hundred dolls 
to be carried to France by the 
next group of kindergartners who 
will join the Unit in December, to 
form a part of the Christmas con- 
tribution for the children of 
France. They have also made 
hundreds of bags to be filled with 
marbles for the boys. 
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Every teacher should be upto date and know 
} the new words 2nd how to pronounce them. 


convertible 


fourth arm empennage 
crank case 


camou backswept 
calibrate Albatros _landaulet 
blighty squadron  cyclecar 
“ 


‘The Supreme Authority, 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about these 
new words and hundreds of thousands of 
other words. Where else is this information to be 
found ? Ask for the Merriam Webster. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 30,000 aps 

Subjects. 12,060 , 

i Entries. 6, 
Ulustrations and 2,700 Pages. 


“Unlocks the Door,’’ 
Day Club.” ove 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company's Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Me. 
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Write for Free Booklets to 
Teachers: ‘What Fun to Play 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course ; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial postions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 

Principal. 250-page catalogue tree. Write to-day. 

The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used in all the public schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education 'n 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalog 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
black bo»rda, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon easels, 
black board p!ate fu slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stove elate bi ackboards, 
etc, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE SILICATS BOOKSLATE OO, 
90-23-24 Vesey Sing Siew York, 


BEST IN 1835 


AMERICAN 


he Old Faithful C rayons 


N- CRAYON: CO 


BEST IN 1919 


Home Study Courses | 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses | 
ander professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nel) and leading colleges. 


al, Com- 
ments. 


Preparation for College Teachers’ 
and Civil Service Bzaminations. 


THE Home. CORRESPONDENCE 


Prof. Genung 
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Mobilized Women Establish 


Kindergartens 
THE Berkeley Mobilized Wo- 
men’s Organization (California) 


has turned from its wartime ac- 
tivities to Americanization prob- 
lems and is now at work forming a 
complete program. 

The first step has been the estab- 
lishment of a free kindergarten for 
the children of the foreign women 
employees of the Sunlit Fruit Co. 
A three-room residence adjoining 
the plant has been donated for the 
kindergarten by the superintend- 
ent of the company. The equip- 
ment has been given by the Berke- 
ley school department and the 
Mobilized Women are paying the 
salary of the teacher and the run- 
ning expenses of the school. The 
funds for this purpose have been 
secured by recent newspaper drives 
held by the organization. Sixty- 
five children are in attendance. 


CSCS 


A California ‘‘ Project’’ Suc- 
cessfully Worked Out 


A PROJECT involving construc- 
tion with Hennessey blocks, gifts, 
beads, clay, and paper, as well as 
many little things brought from 
home, interested the children of 
the Technical Kindergarten, San 
Bernardino, Cal., last spring. 

In previous years the kinder- 
garten children had represented 
the orange industry in the sand 
table by placing rows of green 
trees loaded with oranges in rows 
like the real orchards. A packing 
house, made with large blocks, a 
wagon or two made from boxes, 
milk bottle tops for wheels, and 
little ‘smudge pots’’ made of black 
paper, added to the completeness 
of the effect. The sorting of beads 
to get all the orange ones had 
always been interesting. These 
were wrapped in tissue paper and 
placed in crates made from sixteen 
squares. 

When the annual National Or- 
ange Show was held in February 
of this year, it was suggested by 
one child that the show might 
be represented in the middle of the 
kindergarten floor with the Hen- 
nessey blocks. A _ general floor 
plan, which grew from day to day, 
was laid, and by the end of the 
third week, which happened to be 
the end of the show, the children 


had made a very complete and 
detailed miniature of the big show. 
As it is an affair in which every 
man, woman, and child in the 
town is vitally interésted and the 
“family tickets’? are very cheap, 
the children are well acquainted 
with it from the time that the 
first tent is put up until the last 
night. 

Small booths were arranged with 
gifts so that each of the thirty 
children displayed something. In 
the auto department clay tires 
were abundant. A tiny coffee 
grinder with small dishes was 
placed in the lunch room. Sample 
boxes of tooth paste which were 
given away at the show were in 
one booth. A little girl brought a 
bag of sawdust to cover the floor 
as in the big tent. 

One street car line in the town 
was closed to arrange a spacious 
entrance, with the streets arched 
and a statue of Victory placed in 
the center. Likewise the children 
made a street car track’ with 
blocks, on which they placed street 
cars made from the fifth gift. A 
kewpie was placed for the statue. 
A little tin man stood at the en- 
trance to take tickets. Spools 
were used for people. A striking 
thing about the whole project was 
the arrangement of the beads for 
lights and for orange decorations. 

The: occupation periods were 
given over to making things for 
the show. Tickets were made by 
one group. Many different signs 
were made, such as, “This Way 
Out,” ‘Ice Cream Cones,” and 
“Orange Show.”’ These were, of 
course, printed. 

One mother reported that her 
little boy jumped down from the 
dinner table and printed the words 
Orange Show, on his blackboard, 
to the great surprise of his family. 

MILDRED V. LEADER. 


Thousands Census 
Jobs Open to Teachers 


The Coming of Peace will require the com- 
plete changing of many government depart- 
ments. The 1920 census opens up 500 clerical 
positions. Teachers are specially fitted not 
only to stand well on the examinations, but 
to receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment. Those interested can get a free list of 
positions obtainable and free sample questions 
by dropping a postal at once to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. M245, Rochester, N. Y. 
Immediate action is necessary as the examina- 
tions are likely to be announced any day now. 


GREAT 
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Connecticut Valley Kindergar- 
ten Association 


THE  thirty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Kindergarten Association, held in 
Springfield, Mass., October 18, was 
one of unusual interest. The sub- 
ject under discussion at the morn- 
ing session was Practical Appli- 
cation of Free Work in the Public 
School Kindergarten. It was pre- 
sented by Miss Julia Pepper, Su- 
pervisor of Kindergartens, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Miss Gertrude L. 
Stadtmueller, Supervisor of Kin- 
dergartens, New London, Ct.; and 


Miss Almyra M. Gaylord, Ex- 
perimental Kindergarten, Elias 
Howe School, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Questions from the floor and 


informal discussion followed the 
addresses by the speakers. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Angelo 
Patri, Principal of Public School 
No. 45, New York City, addressed 
a large audience on the subject of 
The Larger Life of the Public 
School. 


At the business meeting the fol- 


lowing officers were elected: Presi- @ 


dent, Miss Susan M. 
Bridgeport, Ct.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Caroline Meacham, 
Holyoke, Mass.; second vice-pres- 
ident, Miss Mabel Corwin, Hart- 
ford, Ct.; secretary, Miss Bertha 
Sheldon, New Britain, Ct.; treas- 
urer, Miss Mabel E. Osgood, 
Springfield, Mass.; auditor, Miss 
Ada Ingraham, Holyoke, Mass. 


Book Notices 


THE PALACE OF DREAMS. By 
Katherine J. Postle. Arthur H. 
Strouse Publishing Co., Chicago. 
A Christmas fantasy adapted 

for presentation by children as a 

part of a Christmas program for 

church or school. It introduces 

American, Swedish, English, Ita- 

lian, and Dutch children, also 

fairies, frost spirits, flowers, and 
butterflies. The dialogue is varied 


by two songs, the music for which 
is given. 


Andrews, 


AMERICAN’ PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Fifth Edition, 1919. By Porter 
E. Sargent, Boston, Mass. 
Numerous changes in private 

schools have necessitated a thor- 

ough revision for the fifth edition 


Boxes 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 

Card Sewing, $0.50 

Crayon Work ona Painting, $0.50 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.10 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


34th YEAR 


Albert 


NEW YORK 
DENVER 
SPOKANE . 


437 Fifth Avenue 
Symes Building 
Peyton Building 


ADDRESS AN Y OFFICE 


249 EAGLE ALPHA 


703 East 13th Street 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
enerous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 


It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


NEW YORK 


25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 
Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Busi- 


ness’’ with timely chapters on Peace 


Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 


of Application, etc., sent FREE. 


New York 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 
Telephone Calumet 6127 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
| block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers 
| of The Milton Bradley Co.’s 
| School Materials and Books—for 
| the following states—lIllinois, Indi- 
| ana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
@! sin, lowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


Send for complete catalogue. 


A 
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of this guidebook to private schools 
for parents and others interested. 
It has come to be an annual re- 
view, not only of the private 
schools themselves but also of the 
noteworthy movements in second- 
ary education and educational lit- 
erature. The book includes a re- 
vised list of private schools and 
camps for boys and girls in all 
parts of the country, and also 
valuable lists of educational asso- 
ciations, periodicals, school bu- 
reaus, agencies, lecturers, and 
dealers. The opening chapters on 
the development of the private 
school, and of the summer camp, 
on educational reconstruction in 
America, and educational litera- 
ture, add much to the interest and 
value of such a handbook. 


LittLE CurLyY HEAD, THE PET 
LAMB. By Johanna Spyri. 
Translated by Helen B. Dole. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. 

Another Alpine story by the 
author of Heidi. This time it isa 
Christmas story full of the right 
Christmas spirit and the whole- 
some influence which characterizes 
all the stories of this author. 


Daisy. By Ruth Brown Mac- 
Arthur. Illustrated. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York. 


A book for girls telling of the 


experiences of three little orphan 
girls who are cared for by an un- 
sympathetic uncle and aunt. 
Daisy, the seven-year-old, was an 
original child and was always in 
trouble, but won her way at last 
with every one with whom she 
came.in contact. 


BELGIAN Farry TALES. 
crated. By William 
Griffis. Thomas Y. 
Co., New York. 

A story preface tells-of the peo- 
ple, scenery, and animals of Bel- 
gium, and the remaining chapters 
of the book are devoted to fairy 
tales with a Belgian setting. 


Illus- 
Elliot 
Crowell 


GAMES AND RHYMES FOR LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING. By Alham- 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 

than ge teeth, and with as much regularity. 
Don't let your Eyes grow red, weak, and lusterless— 
keep them lubricated. * Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and gw yes for a lifetime. No 
ye Comfort. Ask Murine Eye 


y ne » for Book of the Eye free. 


bra G. Deming, Principal of 

Washington School, Winona, 

Minn. Beckley-Cardy Com- 

pany, Chicago. 

This book is intended to meet 
the demand for more language 
games for the first four grades, and 
introduces rhymes and _ singing 
games to add to the attractiveness 
of this form of teaching language. 
About seventy different games are 
given involving the use of common 
English expressions, which it is 
hoped will help to form the habit 
of using correct forms. 


GAMES TO TEACH CORRECT ENG- 
LIsH TO LITTLE ONEs. By 
Emma Watkins, Primary In- 
structor, Observational School, 
University of lowa, lowa City. 
The Clio Press, lowa City. 
Another book of games for 

teaching correct English to little 

children. The author believes 
that “the play’s the thing’ and 
that ‘playing the games removes 
common errors from all your school 
children’s About 
twenty-five original games, with 
memory gems and a pledge for 
children who promise not to dis- 


TEACHER 


Pacific Office : 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Frank K. Welles 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 


honor their country’s speech are 
included in the book. 


PRIMARY SONG BOOK FOR SIGHT 
READING. (The Progressive 
Music Series.) By Horatio 
Parker, Dean of the Department 
of Music, Yale University; Os- 
bourne McConathy, Director of 
the Department of School 
Music, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Edward Bailey Birge, Di- 
rector of Music, Public Schools, 
Indianapolis; W. Otto .Miess- 
ner, Director of Department of 
Music, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee. 


The Primary Song Book provides 
attractive melodies to supplement 
the sight reading songs in Book 
One of the Progressive Music 
Series. There are sixty-three clas- 
sified and miscellaneous songs em- 
bodying elementary problems in 
time and tune, with the melodies 
printed by phrases for the purpose 
of training children to think and 
read music ‘“‘phrase-wise.’”’ The 
book furnishes a useful collection 
of sight reading for any class of 
primary children. 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write NOW for “‘The Road to Good Positions” 


AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


ROCKY N7- TEACHERS 
AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 

WM. RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER 


THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


TO MEET PUBLIC MEEDS 
The CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE (accredited) 


Opens new Courses in Infant Welfare for Pre-Kindergarten ages :—A new School for Children and Specialized 


Home- Making Courses 


The Chicago Kinde rgarten Institute Training Classes now occupy an unusually beautiful building and grounds 
next to Lincoln Park, corner Belden and Commonwealth Avenues. 


Tennis Court and Games out-of-doors. 


Gertrude House, the school residence, 701 Rush Street, offers unusual cultural advantages. 
Teachers in great demand, Send for illustrated catalogue to Registrar 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute, The Training School of Distinction, 


VISITORS WELCOME 


701 RUSH STREET 


National Kindergarten =» Elementary College 


KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY TEACHERS 


are in constant demand. 
great opportunities. 
tion by taking kindergarten or elementary work. 


In the present reconstruction teaching offers 
Combine professional training and a cultural educa- 


COLLEGE ACCREDITED. DIPLOMA, two years. Three and four 


ear courses. DORMITORIES on college grounds. 


Social advantages. 


plendid school spirit. For illustrated catalog and full information, address 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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